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ABSTRACT 

The study guide for a newspaper course on moral 
choices in contemporary society provides overviews, definitions, and 
review questions to accompany the reader and related articles. 
Designed for lin^pendent study, the guide helps students to 
understand central concepts, relate various readings to a central 
theme, and pursue additional reading on related subjects. Sixteen 
sections in the guide are arranged; to correspond to the 16 subject 
areas in the reader. For each area,\ the guide presents an overview 
showing the interrelatedness of the readings; open-ended definitions 
of key concepts encountered in the readings; factual and essay 
questions to stimulate analytical thinking; and bibliographies for 
additional research. For example, in the section about the morality 
of business, key concepts are identified. These are capitalism, 
socialism, laissez-faire, corporation, consumer interest group, and 
corporate responsibility. One pf the discussion questions challenges 
students to defend or criticize the contention that dishonesty is 
built into the American business system because of the nature of free 
enterprise capitalism. (AV) / 
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TO THE READER 



The materials tor this Course by Newspaper consist of a series of 
sixteen weekly newspaper articles, which may be thought of as 
"lectures" by a distinguished faculty; a Rcatla or anthology of articles, 
stories, and plays that supplement the newspaper articles; and this 
Study Gnii/f. which is intended to integrate the themes of the 
newspaper articles and the articles of the P\euih,: For those students 
who are pursuing this course largely through independent study, the 
St'.idu Guii/f serves in some ways as a substitute for class discussions. 

The purpose of this study guide is to facilitate the learning process 
for the participant in this course. It is not meant to be a substitute 
for one's own critical reading and evaluation of the course materials. 
The overviews for each chapter intend no more than to provide a 
connecting thread among the various selections in order to show the 
interrelatedness of the issues raised. They are not meant to be an 
analysis of these issues. Similarly, the definitions given of the key 
concepts are aids to understanding the terminolog,y involved. They 
should be viewed as open ended, subject to modification, 
amplification, and change. With regard to both the factual and essay 
• questions, they too are not so much tests of knowledge, but 
stimulants to personal interest. The bibliographies are suggestions 
for pursuing further those issues the reader finds of special interest. 

Although each student will discover for himself or herself how best 
to use-the course materials, we would suggest the following approach: 
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• 1, Read the newspaper article each week; clip it and carefully save it 
for future study and review, 

2. Glance over the Learning Objectives, Overview, and Key 
Concepts in the corresponding unit of the StmUf Ciiuic. These will 
call attention to some of the more important points in the 
newspaper and Reaikr articles and will help to focus your reading, 

3. Read the appropriate selections in the Reader. 

4. Reread the Key Concepts and Overview more thoroughly this time, 

5. Proceed to the factual questions, rereading the articles as necessary 
to answer them. 

6. Consider the Discussion Questions, Suggested guidelines to 
answers are provided with each question, although there is, of 
course, no single "correct" answer. 

7. Turn back to the learning objectives. Have you met these goals? 

8. Check the annotated bibliographies for s.uggestions of further 
reading on topics, of interest. 

If 1 were to suggest a theme for studying the issues presented here 
it would be "to learn is to search." Learning, as a search for 
knowledge, is an adventure, a process in which, through the 
continued exercise of our rationality, we achieve a personal growth. 
It is not merely an informational process, it is a fotvuitionni one. We 
become as we learn; we are as we know. 
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1. The Nature of Morality 

Learning Objectives 



To understand 

the foundations hor moral jud>;monts 
the sources of confusion concerning them 
the nature and roots oi our current moral crisis 
the approaches for dealing; with this crisis 

Overview 



This unit serves as a general introduction to the wide 
range of current moral issues this course will cover, its 
specific intent is to explain the foundations for moral judg- 
ments. It seeks to shed light on those intuitions, feelings, 
beliefs, and precritical responses, founded in human ex- 
perience, which are expressed in a culture that in turn 
establish**s standards or norms for human experience, it 
is from such presuppositions that moral reasoning 
proceeds. 

The opening newspaper article by Philip Rieff points, 
to the significance of culture as a limiting factor for human 
behavior. According to Rieft, a culture sets bounds to 
what may be legitimately expressed in behavior by instill- 
ing good habits, desires, healthy repugnances, and pro- 
hibitions, ail of which are reintorced by some common 
nurturing values, ideals, and goals. When these cultural 
ideals and restraints are seriously weakened or actually 
thrown ot\. a moral crisis results. 

it is just such a crisis, characterizing contemporary 
American society, that Charlotte Saikowski explores in 
her Reader article. Permissiveness, with the consequent 
privatizing of morality, has produced a society that has 
freed itself from many traditional restraints but that finds 
itself without any clear perception of what it is freec^ tor. 

Be that as it may. Saikowski points to another side of 
the coin. Our very consciousness of. and unease over, 
our moral condition can be taken as signs of the strength 
of our moral sense. The itch to be moral" is a major as- 
pect of American idealism in genet\il. 

To undertake a resolution ot crisis and moral ambival- 
ence requires some undei*standing of the process of .moral 
^reasoning, both of the essential terms involved and of its 
inherent limits. A.C. Evving's essay anal>ves these terms— 



ends, means, good. .ought— and delineates the task of the 
science of ethics. Most importantly, he underscores what 
we can reasonably expect from this moral science. 

Walter Lippmann emphasizes. ^that moral reasoning is 
an ongoing process. The moral ph''osopher who clings 
to precepts and presuppositions that are inadequate to the 
demands of the times and who refuses to recognize the 
importance and meaning of change for a culture is 
doomed to failure in his role. The vision required to 
formulate and articulate a morality responsive to the 
particular needs and problems of a time is as much an. 
exercise, of creative imagination— the holding up of an 
image of what can and ought to be — as it is of philo- 
sophic tiP3ly*:is. - 

One such attempt to formulate a new morality is ex- 
plained by loseph Fletcher. Situation ethics, which stresses 
the primacy of the person over the abstract, general 
moral principle, turns to the biblical doctrine of love as 
the ultimate norm of all ethical action. Al! other ethical 
maxims are but variable, contingent instruments for clari- 
fying problems. Only love can be and must be the ulti- 
mate norm for motive and choice. Its constant goal is 
the doing and the maximizing of the good. 

Elton M. Eenigenburg undertakes to point out the dif- 
ficulties involved in situation ethics in which the norm 
of love and its detailed application and expression are not 
spelled out in specific binding guidelines. Further, when 
the New I cstament speaks of the Christian freedom from 
the law, it is in the context of the well-informed con- 
science, that is, the conscience enlightened in and by the 
law, the application of which is guided by love. 

It is this internalization of specific ways to act in situa- 
tions involving a moral response— this incorporation of 
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attitudes md beliets into the personality -that re<iults in 
what William Raspberry calls much needed " knoo jerk 
habits Gt morality ami dcu-in y " Questioning; t'vcr\'thin>; 
according; to the situation in which one tinds onc^solt is 
too ottcn apt to leave one at sea on how to act. on hinv 
to shape one's conscience 

Doi. Cuppitt's article illustrates one result ot the sort ot 
moral pragmatism involved in sifu.ilion ethics: A now 
authority has replaced the traditii>na!. reli>;ious based one 
for moral behavior. It is summed up in the substituiion 
ot the word 'stKidl " tor moral. " With binding; ethical 
maxims and norms >;one. public opinion become^ the 
arbiter tor what is "socially' ' acceptable. 
• The summary ot resulTs ot the ethical aptitude test that 
follows serves as an example ot this de-mi)ralization" ot 
ethical issues. But however i>ne responds to the questions 
in this test, there is a presupposiliim that moral considera- 
tions should enter in. This raises .1 tundamental question: 
"Why should one be moral?" 

B^-rnard Cert addresses this issue and shows that there 



can be several answers to this question. The reasons one 
can give in support ot any specific answer do not always 
prevail, if only because, as Cert sees it. human reason it- 
selt is no absolute guide. 

Edward Westermarck's discussion amplifies this point. 
The moral law seems always to have enjoyed a supreme 
authority among men. And it is precisely because of this 
authority ottoched to it. rather than because of reasoned 
and reasonable arguments. That the moral law retains its 
fierce. 

The concluding reading trom William Graham Sumner 
cmphasi/.ts the authority ot custom in the development 
of moral norms. Mores or customs, evolving gradually, 
become the basis for what is considered morally fitting in 
a specific culture. And because of this, especially when 
these mores have not been transferred into laws and posi- 
tive institutions, they are highly resistent to change, even 
when change might be necessary to meet a present crisis. 
This is one reason for the difficulties encountered in any 
attempt to formulate a new morality. 



Key Concepts 



Ethics: The science that attempts to clarity the meaning 
of value terms such as good. bad. right, wrong, duty, 
ought, and so on. and to e.-Aunciate general principles tor 
the application ot these terms to human behavior, means, 
ends, ideals, and goals. 

The term ethics is also used for those statements ot pro- 
Sessional standards that are set torth in um\- tor example 
medical ethics, business ethics, and so torcti. They are 
collections ot practical directions that give regulations 
and norms tor the professional-client rekUionship and tor 
relations among members ot a profession. 
Morahty: '\ set ot norms or standards for acceptable or 
fitting behavior thai evolves within a culture and em- 
bc^ies the mt.iKPi^ ot a groups communal experience. 
What 15 m.eaningtul is judged in terms of how well ways 
of thinking, believing, judging, and acting enable a stKiety 
to cope with ihe on-going process of livmg in an environ- 
ment by meeting basic hu'man needs. These needs include 
the physical, the emotional, the psychological, and the 
• spiritual And since man aspires to realize the full poten- 
tial of human nature, what is meaningtui tor man cm- 
bracts not only the needs and desires ot the present_but 
also the possibilities envisioned tor the tuture, Thus 
what is mond not only de>scribes what is acceptable at a 
given time but also sets norms or prescribes what ought 
to be striven for and realized A scxiety s moral standards 
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embody both these elements in its code and ethical 
maxims, its customs and convictions, its aspirations and 
ideals. But since such a moral order operatc>s within an 
on.going process characterized by change, which is 
brought about by many factors, it must be flexible enough - 
and adaptable enough to meet the moral challenges ot a 
particular time. When and if it is not. a moral crisis results. 
Mores: Fixed customs imbued with an ethical significance, 
The mores of a group constitute that element of the moral 
order that has not been explicitly transferred into laws 
and positive institutions, but that nevertheless provide 
readily recogni/.ed reasons for moral decisions because 
they are in public view. For this same reason, these 
highly visible elements of a society's moral order are 
readily subject to inspection and judgment of their ade- 
quacy or inadequacy for meeting the needs of that society. 
But there is also a deeper level of the moral order that is 
responsible for our spontaneous, unreflective moral re- 
sponses. This level is not so readily available for exami- 
nation and discussion because its elements are those that 
have penetrated so deeply into the ways of thinking, 
believing, judging, and acting of a group that they have 
become, as it were, its second nature, the unwitting source 
of its cultural identity. This is a major reason why a 
culture faced with rapid change that challenges traditional 
beliefs and values ends up in crisis. 



Permissiveness: A don't rnakv-rulus approach to the 
moral evaluation oi [uiman behavior. This approach 
maintains that behavior should bo indeed iiltiniately only 
*^ by its success in achieving selt- realization through selt- 
expression. This permissive approach results in the ."'f- 
t'ttonX pt morals. I hal is. moral staniianis should be, 
considered a matter ot indivic1u.il lonstience inilejvndtMit 
of any externally imposed norms. To be sure, a culture 
, helps toim that conscience, but only the individual can be 
the judj^e ot ri^htni»ss or vvron>;nt»ss with regard to that 
conscience according; to the norms that mdividual accepts. 
Permissiveness is used especially to refer to appriiacht.*s to 
sexual conduct, but it is by no means limited to this 
reference 



Situation Ethics: A methoci for arriving at mcual tieci- 
sions that emphasizi^s the si^niticame ot the actual situa- 
tion or context in making such decisions. I he situational 
variables or concrete circumstant.es involved in actual 
problems ot conscience are rej^arded as important tor 
consideratii^n as any >;eneral ethical maxims or particular 
laws and principles. Thus, all such ruks, norms, and 
ideals are contm>;ent; Their validity ami torce depend 
upon somethm^ else that is ultimate and absolute. And 
thrs is Good and evil ar^* external to things and ac- 
tions. Love alone is always ^ood and ri>;hl in ilselt. 
iniiependent ot the circumstances. By definition, love is 
a ot the ^ood. Situation ethics, also call the Ntw 

Xii^tiilitu claims biblical authority tor its justitication as a 
valid, universal approach to mcjral decision. 



Factual Review Questions 



1. What is the purpose ot >;uidcs and norms in a culture? 

2. According; to Rietf. why is i>u[ i ulture experiencing; a 
moral crisis tcxlay? 

3. What evidence ik.H*s Saikowski present to shovv that a 
deep moral ambivalence characterizes American so- 
ciety t(xlayT ! 

4. Why is jx^rmissivrness innsidered a threat to moral, 
values? j 

5. What arc the two mam quc»stions with which ethic^j 
is concerneii? j 

0. What is the distim tion between goixi-as a-means 
and ^cxxTas-an-end? 

7. According; to Lipprnann what is the trouble with 
moralists ami whv ? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



S. What are the three approached pc^sible in . making 
moral decisions, according to Fletcher? 

^. Why does Eenigenburg claim that the new morality 
makt.»s the error of making a part to be the whole? 

10. Rasplx^rry states that much ot the basis of civilized 
behavior is convention. What does he mean? 

1 1. According to Cuppitt, what new authority has re- 
placed the traditional religious-based one for moral 
behavior? Why is this shift dangerous? 

12. The ethical aptitude test reveals a governing prin- 
ciple tor what is considered right. What is it? 

13. What three answers does Gert give for the question, 

Why should one be moral?" 

14. According to Westerniarck, in what does the author- 
ity of the moral law ultimately reside? 

15. What are folkways? 



1. Explain what Rieff means by the statement in his 
newspaper article that "n)en have become anti-gods." 
Why does he see this as a fundamental reason for 
our culture's moral crisis? j 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Reflect upim the role o\ i iilture as a limiting factor for 



human behavior and upon the liescription ot charai ter as 
the restrictive shaping ot personality. 

— Consider the stated and unstated objectives ot what is 
described as the "new liberation." 

— Reter to Saikovvski's discussicm ot the iiioral ambiva 
jence in American society. 
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2. The tension between the desire for permanence, 
stability, and security in a culture on the one hand, 
and the practical need for change to meet the prob- 
lems of the time on the other hand, historically have 
been significant factors in cultural crises of the Western 
world. This tension is a factor today in our moral 
crisis. Discuss it in terms of the elements that make up 
a syali^m of morality and the built-in limitations of 
such a system. . ' 

Suggested Guidelines 

— List the olcmonts that makt- up a system o\ miMahly. 
Distinguish bctwoon IhoM* lh.it arc visiblt; ami more 
available tor liisLUsMcM^ and insptvtion and thvise that 
arc eol. 

—Consider the tiindamental role ot the mores ot a cul- 
ture, th<way Ihey provide permaiuMue and stability and 
the way they are a tjuse i>t tension. 



-Retlec-t on the positive aspects ot tension tor the sur- 
vival ot a (."ulture. 

3. Discuss what you consider to be the strengths and 
weaknesses of situation ethics as an approach to moral 
decisions. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Consider the essential aspects ot.the ley;alistic and anti- 
nomian approaches. 

— List the ditfcrences between tliese methods and that 
advocated by situation ethics. 

— In contrast with the other two approaches, pick out the 
aspects ot situationisnr it any. that you consider more 
valid and noble tor making; moral decisions. 

-F.valiiate l:eni^enbury;'s discussion ot the weaknesses 

and deticienties ot the new morality. 



Suggested Reading 



by Philip Riett 



Articles . r, - 

Becker. Howard. Whose Side Are VVr On^' >Ar.h / 

Winter Wo- (pp I'-^-Z^^) . , 
Elliott Ward Cu.lt Jiul CVer.^uill. S<mH' ReHoctiom on Moral 

Stimulus and Panlvs.s " |uly i^oi^ (pp. :4-'- :40. :.vM 

Gewirth Alan Thf U-CXiKnf Pr(^bU*m Rt^oU cd i r.'.^r.l;rj^ 

..^ thf A-nn:..!-. .-^-.v kj.-.'m. November Ho- (pp. 

HotsUdter. Altred The Sensuou^nt-ss ot Moral PhikMiplw'. 

b;!us. luly H.=^oipp 
Knox..Al:v.or.. The Polftnio or Pes. riptive Meaning. ^<:"^^' 

..f AtrMr'!"" rViember l^-O (pp 24'^-:.M. rO-:"5). 
Riett. Philip Toward a Thei.ry ot CulUire VVilh'Spi'ual Reter- 

ente to Ihe Psythoanalytu Ca^e," In hui^iy.Hu^^: ^nJ Pwr^^u^^ r: 
V.<.</ .Nif»:.\-v .lilted by T l N(^sMter d a! New \ork: 

HumanilK^ Pr.L-ss (pp 104) 
Searle. |ohn. "How to Perive Ou>!}\i trom Is P-uu^-cvhu.i. i\r 

viae lanuarv Ho4 (pp. 4.^-44 
Singer Pder. Moral Experts .'Vnm-n Mart h W: (pp. 11.-- 

Wellman Carl Fthiial lu^titicition ot Cultural Relativity 
f^unuil c> Ph:,>^'Thu \Unhl!^ 1^0^ (pp loo, I-'^-USl) 

Whileley. CH Or^ Detinm^ NUnal ' .V:^..',.^;^ Manh No^> 
(pp 141-144) , , 

Wittgenstein. Uidwi^ A Lecture on Fthl(^ K.: 
lanuary \^o^ (pp " i ^' 



Callahan Daniel. Pu l\nunw ^ur.rMi New York: Macmillan. 
10-^ A clear, torthri^ht discussion ot the ethical problems 
threatening society, The author stresses the need to develop 
a social ethic, \ , , n 

Hrankena, William K. £f/ius. New York: Prentice Hall N73. 
A clearly written exposition and analysis ot ethical theories 
and ot such ethical terms as ^ood, means, ends; and so on. 

Hare R M. Hir LiM^fM.^c of .Um:*/s Oxford: Clarendon 1 ress. 
lo^: {pp. 145-150). A discussion of how changes in the de- 
scriptivf ineaninK of words brin^^ about changes in conduct. ■ 

Moore G E, Puruivui ithiu\. Cambridge; Cambridge University 
Prt^s N2: (pp- 1^^6-18*^.207-213). The author argues that 
the high«t moral goods are "the pleasures ot human inter- 
course and the enjoyment of beautiful objects." 

/„ s|..rrvA.m Vir:< /Vm ITreatise of the Exalted One on Respor^se 
'and Retributionl. Edited by Paul Carus. Translated by Fcitaro 
and Paul Carus. Chicago: Opi'n Court. N06 (pp, 51. 54-60), 
A Chini-se work that s^'ts forth the mora! prohibitions against 
certain ti>nns of conduct. 
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2, The Dilemmas of Sex 

Learning Objectives 



To understand 

the meaning and iinpliLatu^n*^ n\ human si>\uality in \hc context o\ sfxual ii'|jliims[iip> 
the background and impMicitiiMis (it tin- ini\]crn ^cxujI rt'Vt^lulion 
the ditterent ap^'p^roathes to U^rtnulalinv; norm*^ ot scxuji f\prc*^sion 

Overview 



Walter Lippmann once nm \i that in tht» pnipular riiind. 
when morals ar^:* discussed, it is assumed that sexual morals 
are meant^ I'he reason tor this is not only that erotic at- 
traction and interaction are subjects ot perennial tasci na- 
tion, but als6 that the whole qui^stion ot human sexuality 
is central ^o our umierstandin^ of. and success in. our 
interpersonal rela^ionshi^>*^ 

This unit seeks to clarify and illustrate the meaning and 
implications ot human sexuality and its expression in var- 
ious forms ot sexual intimacy, it <eeks to provide insights 
on which to base our judgments inf the morality ot dit- 
ferent kinds of sexual relationships. 

The newspaper article by lean Lipinan-Blumen sets out 
the main theme by discussin^t; the meaning of sexual inti- 
macy and the responsibility that is consequent upon it. 
Sexual intimacy involves expcising one's mt^t inner self to 
another person, thus leaving oneself open to exploitation 
and depersonalization. Furthermore, this expc>sure is in an 
area of personal development where maturity ordinarily 
involves a lon^, gradual prtKOS. complicated by on^oin^ 
biological, psychc^lo^ical. and emotional changes. How 
responsible, that is, how answerable to" ourselvc*s and to 
others we are and ch(X)se to be at any sta^e ot this prcKess 
indicates the decree ot maturity attained. And this is 
not simply a matter of chronological a^e. 

The first two essays in the Reader are by Si^mund 
Freud and D.^H. Lawrence, the two men considered 
most responsible for ideas and theories that have ushered 
in twentieth-century changes in our sexL^al morels. The 
selection from Freud deals with some personal and social 
dimensions of human sexuality. The accent is upon 
rfs^rnfM/ in its positive aspect of wi/'/und/^'M and its negative 
aspect of n'prf<>wu. Sublimation means ^ivin^ expression 
to sexual energy in other positive, socially acceptable 
forms. It is the major factor in producing cultural contri- 



butions to society, according to Freud. But when restraint 
takt> on the form ot repression or the direct denial of an 
outlet to, or satisfa!:tion'of. such urges, the result can be 
various typt*s of personality disorders or, at the least, a 
nonprcxluctive expenditure of energy. 

Lawrence regretted this sort of attempt to explain 
human sexuality through mechanical concepts, in terms 
ot forces. He argued that the meaning of sex can be 
grasped only through mtuihou. that is, through a spontan- 
eous, instinctive recognition, possible to the mind that is 
attuned to beauty. For sex is inseparable trom beauty. 
Neither sex nor beauty can be analyzed or grasped 
through the reasoning process. We either see this or we 
do not. Lawrence uses the metaphor of fire in speaking 
of sex and beauty, tor, like fire, they radiate warmth. 

Jessie Bernard's discussion deals with the changes 
brought about by the various stages of the sexu.^l revolu- 
tion. When sex or intimacy went beyond its purely 
reproductive function, cultural restraints to its expression 
were instituted.- When this tendency to separate sex from 
procreation resulted in the relatively modern rediscovery 
of female sexuality, abetted by the new contraceptive 
technology a major sexual revolution occurred. While, 
in general, it did not have the effect of breaking down the 
norms regarding procreative sex. it has forced a reevalua- 
tion of our attitudes toward marital, premarital, and extra- 
marital sexual relations. Above all. it brought to the fore 
the notion of rfspou^thihh^ as the significant ethical norm. 

The papal declaration that fojiows is a reaffirmation of 
the traditional, Redman Catholic position regarding human" 
sexuality. It maintains that there exists an essential, un- 
changing aspect to human nature, which wf. can know 
by means of human reason and Divine revelation. This 
position maintains that there are immutable norms, ex- 
pressions of a natural law, that is, the "imprint" of the 
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Divine, law on human reason. True trecdom is the rij^ht 
to do what we ough to do because ot what we arf by 
nature. It is this natural law. illumined by Divine re.vela- 
hon. that teaches us that human sexuality, expressed in 
sexual acts, attains its true and therefore moral ends only 
within the tramewurk ot marria>;e 

in narked contra:^ to this is the position slated in the 
new bill ot sexual rights and rtsponsibtlitiw. It attirrns 
the personal right ot sexual expression, guided only by a 
positive sense ot caring tor others, as a means ot enhanc 
ing an individual's sclt-tuUillment Sfxual morality itselt 
should never be viewed ap^rt trom the context ot general, 
social values that have as their goal the actualization and 
realization \ot our human potential The rightntss or 
wrongness'ol jny torm ot sexual expression should be 
judged in terms ot whether such expression trustratL>s or 
enhances human tultillmcnl as underslcnxi at a particular 
time and within particular social values. 

The article that tollows deals with a particular type ot 
sexual expression for which a new freedom is being rec- 
ognized-homosexuality. Mark Freedman sets out to 
debunk some popular myths surroun homosexuals. 
He does this by showing how the very sen:>e ot being 
considered ditterent" allows tor great-r pc^itivc creative 
expression and development ot perso lity. Further, an 
open acceptance ot the male and temale elements in all 
ot us makes tor a healthful breaking down ot stereotyped 
sex roles and clears the way tor more honest and open 
relationships between ttu' sexes as well as between mcrn- 
lier^ ot the same sex 



We are all tamiliar with the statement that no one 
person can satisfy all the needs ot another. Many married 
couples live more or less contentedly with this human 
limitation. Thtisc who cannot or will not engage in var- 
ious sorts ot extramarital intimacy — one form of which is 
the attair. O. Spurgcon English discusses the positive 
aspects ot extramarital sexual, intimacy, a practice becom- 
ing increasingly more common. 

The dangers and limitations that English briefly men- 
tions arc spelled out in the story of Lydia Marks and 
her futile attempts at being pragmatic about sex. As the 
author, Linda Wolfe, sums it up. extramarital sex is seldom 
about sex only: it is also and primarily about intimacy on 
all its levels. 

The unit closes with Derek Wright's summation of the 
tyrannit>s we can fall prey to in the name of the new 
liberation. The proliferation in recent years of gourmet 
guides to sexual satisfaction and the emergence of sex 
researchers from the laboratories into the popular media 
have been mixed blessings. While making sex a more 
open, respectable topic of discussion, this new openness 
has produced anxieties about sexual performance. We 
now feel we need to measure up to some standard, in 
most cases imaginary; otherwise we become dissatisfied 
and begin to worry about our inadequacies. The result 
is a guilt, not about sex but about performance. Sox itself 
is viewed in separation from human sexuality~that com- 
plex of biological, emotional, psychological, and spiritual 
■ elements that is at the core of a satisfying intimacy 



Key Concepts 



T 



Responsibaity: A state i>r quality t^t IxMng answerable t(^ 
oneseh and to others tor the moral dimensions and impli- 
cations o\ i>nes bchavioi It involvt-> an awareness that the 
H«lt IS defined anii rejli/ed, not in ault^nomous ist^ation but 
in cont.Kt with other indiviiiuals in inlerpersi.-uil relations. 
Because man is a social and moral being, respi^nsil^lity is 
an integral part i>f the human condition. 
Maturity: A speufic way of being and doing that develops 
as an ongoing psychok^gical process and that is expressed 
by acting responsibly and taking responsibility f(^r one's 
actions. Maturity is not necessarily contingent upi^n chron- 
ological age. 

Sexuality: A complex of biological, psychological, and 
emolioTuI prcKi^sses centering annind the genital-sexual 
urges and sex-role palleras, and expressed in intcrper-.onrfl 
relations ihrcnjgh vanous modes of physical, psychological 
and emotional intimacies 



Huma-. nature: An expression designating that complex of 
attributes and potentials, both physical and mental, that are 
recogni/ed cLs specificially characteristic of the human spe- 
cies. Of importance to this discussion are the two basic 
approaches to understanding the nature of human nature, 
namely, the classical t-.sentialist approach and the mcxiem 
evolutionary one. 

The L^ssentialist approach, exemplified in the papal dec- 
laration, believes that there is an t^sence or ultim,ite 
given source, revealmg a definite structure to human exis- 
tence and imposing limits upon human possibilities. This 
essence, when properly analyzed and uncierstooci dictates 
the encis man ought to seek in orcier to realize the full 
potential of human nature.- On the basis of this uncier- 
standing, principles and mores can be formulated as 
guide-, for human behavior. An essentialisl viewpoint 
dcu>s not nect>ssarily exclude a growth in knowledge 
about human nature. The important aspect is that what 
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is truly known serves as a fixed and stable point of depar- 
ture and reference for man's-^tempt at self-understanding 
■ind for finding meaning in the workf.-^- 

The evolutionary outlook, embodied in The Hhmunisl 
document, regards man as a continually selt<lefining being. 
That is to say. man creates his own possibiliti^ an<^ mean- 
ings within a continually evolving, physical-cultural en- 
vironment.- We can understand man's nature only within 
the expanding and sometimes revolutionary gains in 
knowledge by the social, physical, and biological sciences. 
New technologies (for example, genetic engineering) 
enable us to control what we may yet become. The only- 
determindcion to which man is subject is sclf<letermination. 
There are. of course. limits, but these are not absolute 

Factual Review Questions ^. 



givens beyond which we cannot go. What is specific to 
humans as a species is precisely this openness to new pos- 
sibilities, brought about, in part, by man's own imagina- 
tion and creativity. 

Restraint: A form of control exercised in either a positive 
or a negative way. Its positive aspect is sublimatiofi, the re- 
channeling or redirecting of biological-psychological 
drives, urges, or feelings into socially constructive behav- 
ior. The negative aspect of restraint is reprhi'iofi, the pro- 
cess by which such drives are denied direct expression 
and are not redirected but are submerged and left to 
operate in the unum^iiou^. The unconscious is that area of 
our mental existence that is the source and repository of 
those reasons for behavior of which we are unaware. 



1. What does Lipman-Blumen consider the basic moral 
iSsuc in sexual relationt^hips? 

2. What arc some of the social and technological changes 
that have made intimacy more pc>ssible? 

3. In what ways dtx^ human vulnerability create 
responsibility? 

4. What does Freud means by "restraint." and what are 
some ot its positive and negative ettectsi 

5. Why dcK*s Lawrence claim that sex and lx?auty are one 
thing? 

0. List the four sexual revolutions Bernard discusses. 

What d(HN she mean by [he expfCv'^uMi the rt*scx^ 
uali/atii)n ot women jnd what are s(>me of the 
implications ol IHk \or nult -female relatit^nships? 



8. Why. according to the papal declaration, must abso- 
lute norms of sexual behavior be recognized and ^ 
accepted? 

9. What is the Roman Catholic doctrine regarding the 
, morality of sexual relations as stated here? 

10. What is the fundamental tenet of The Humimiht)> new 
bill of sexual rights and responsibilities? 

1 1. What conception of human nature is presupposed in ' 
the new bill of sexual rights? 

12. List some of the popular myths surrounding homo- 
sexuals that Freedman seeks to dispel. 

13. What are some of the positive values of an extra- 
marital affair, according to English? 

14. What are some of the negative aspects of an affair, 
a? discussed by Wolfe? 

15. What, according to Wright, are some of the tyran- 
nies spawned by the new sexual "liberation"? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Lipman-Blumen maintains that the basic moral issue 
in sexual relationships is the "tension between respon- 
sibility and intimacy." Expalin what is meant by this 
statement and discuss how the changes brought about 
by the modem sexual revolution have been responsible 
for making this a central issue. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Formulate definitions ot responsibility and intimacy. 



— Reflect on the goals of human sexuality and what 
stands in the way of their realization. 
—Consider the changes discussed in the newspaper 
article and in the Reader selection from Bernard. Select 
those changes you consider central to the problem of 
responsibility and intimacy. 

/ — Examine some possible motives for entering a sexual 
relationship. Distinguish those you consider valid from 
those you do not. 
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2. Compare and contrast the different views of human 
sexuality, its meaning and purpose as presented in the 
papal declaration and in THE HUMANIST S new bUl of 
sexual rights and responsibilities. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Compare the different views on -the nature of human 
nature each position takes. 

—Contrast the different approach to ethical norms that 
each view implies. 

—Try to find points in which each view seenis to a^ree 
about the means and ends tor human sexuality. 

3. Write an essay giving your answer to the question 
"Why should one be moral in sexual relationships?" 
and explain what would constitute "moral " sexual 
behavior, in your view. 



Suggested Guidelines 

—Review the reasons Gert gives in Unit 1 on why we 
should be moral. 

—Consider the detiniliops ot sexual morality explicit or : 
implicit in Lipman-Blumen's article, in The Hnmimb/s neW«- 
bill in the papal declaration, in Freedman's article, and 
in Wright's. 

—Formulate your own definition of sexual morality. 
—Reflect upon the reasons behincl the various definitions. 
Do fhey stand by themselvc»s or depend on some other 
fi'rcsuppositionT 

-Review Ewing's discussion of ethical reasoning in 
Unit 1. * ■ 



Suggested Reading 



Bell, Robert R. PtttmiriUti "^(x I'l .i I M.fiyiri.v Wiifh. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.).; Prentice-Hall, \^oo. A stuinlo^ical analysis of 
premarital si'xual values and hohavjor in contemporary 
society. There is also j chapter titled "Marital, Extramarital, 
and Postmarital Sex, ' 

Br0K«cr. Suzanne. IMivn ih iron: Ur New York: Pelacorte 
Press. A pr(Wocative discussion ot sex. love, erotic 

fantasy, sex roles, and thr marriage relationship by a Danish 
radical feminist. While serious in it^ intent, it is witHly written,, 
with ideas illustrated by the author's own personal experience. 

Lipman Blumen. iean. Chanmnw Sex R(^lfs in American Culture: 
Future Directions tor Research" /l-J:::.- Ri-.K.r^ 
Vol 4. 4. H^.r pp 4::-4oo 

Masters William H and Virginia I l.ihnson in asstKiation with 
Robert I Levin I h^ T.V.^un' M A W.v IM M '^nuoiih, muI 
Onwuhnrul Bi>ston l.itHe. Brown. 1^70 A group of essays 
and intormal symposia on such subjects as the double standani, 
extramarital sex, swin^m^, tidelity, and commitment 

May Rollo. Lvr w«i/ lVn7, New York: Norton. Nc^. A prob- 
ing study by a n(Hed psychotherapist ot what he considers 
the heart of our modern dilemma: the failure to understand 
the real meaning of love and will and their interaction. May 
appliesNhe valuable insmhts gained by psychological under- 
standing to the questions and prol^lems of ethical decisions, 

Neubeck. Gerhard, ed lAtuim.oiUii Rfbttcn-^ Fn>;lewood Clitfs, 
Nl PrentKe-Hall, HO^ Authors from a variety ot disci- 
plines present research studies, theories, and case histories 
about extramarital relations in the United StatL>s and in other 

countries, v> i /-a j 

Socarides, Charli>s W HfuonJ >n'i,,l I fcnhm New York; Quad- 
rangle A psychoanalyst comments i.n current sexual 
practices, including group sex and homosexuality, and warns 
that we are on a perilous course in which failure to exercise 
any control over our impulses will lead to personal and social 
unhappiness, . ^ 



Wiseman, lacqueline P., ed. 7'/ir Sed.i/ PMosy o\ bn. New 
York. Harper & Row, 1^76. A collection of essays by well- 
known writers and researchers on the subiect of sex a«^ a per- 
sonal and social phenomenon. It is extremely readable, em- 
phasizing studies of actual social behavior in the sexual realm 
It coven, a full spectrum of sexual attitudes, behaviors, and- 
relationships. 



Additional Suggestions 



Recommended by Philip Rieff 

Articles and Poenw , m , i t 

Nagel, Thomas/Scxual Perversion." jourml ot Phh^iThu. Jan^ 

uary 16, l-^^ (pp 10-12). 
Rieff, Philip. "Eros Revisited." Knmm Review. Fall \05A (pp. 

C?4o-o48). 
Shakespeare, William. "Sonnet " 

Solomon, Robert C, "Sexual Paradigms." hirnal of Phdon^Uu. 
lunc 13, 1074 (pp. 341-343). 

Ca^nter Edward. Ur> CWi^ Av^ New York: Vanguard, 
ls>27 (pp. 167-109). In the selected passage, the author likens 
sex** education to a fairy talc with ideal and romantic qualities. 

Ccx^maraswamy, Ananda. BuiUha and th (J.s/vi BiuUh<m, New 
York: Putnam, (pp. 160-166). The author presents 

Buddha's counsel on how to avoid women and remain pure 

Ellis Havclock. S/m/ifs pi tl\f P'^Viitoiosy "/ ^f^- Vol. 6. Phila- 
del^^hia F.A, Davis. 1925 (pp. 373-374, 417). An argument 
thai a new morality must be founded specifically on the "na- 
tural facts" of sexual life, 

/ 



Makarenko, A.S. The Collective Fam:lv. Translated by Robert 
Dagiish. New York: Anchor, Books. 1967 (pp. 165 -ld9). First 
published in 1937 as Book fc^r ParenH. this volume is a prac- 
tical guide to bringing up children in the Soviet UnionT'The 
section indicated deals with moral discipline as a foundation 
for a rich sexual life. 

Malinowski. Bronislaw. T/jf'hami/ Life W SiWii^e^. New York: 
Halcyon Press, 1929 (pp. 453-458). The noted anthropologist 
discusses the moral limits ot sexual activity among the Tro- 
briand Islanders, i-or whom sexual intercourse per se is not 
.proscribed. 

Michels, Robert. Sexual Elhus. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. New York: Scribner's, 1914 (pp. 20-23). The author 
argues that sexual education should not mislead children but 
should not disabuse them of their fantasies unless they seek 
specific knowledge, / 



Money, john, and Patricia Tucker. Sexual Sisfu\hm:>. Boston: 
Little. Brown, 1975 (pp. 131-133. 165-167). The authors 
maintain that sex education should include graphic films for 
teenagers. 

Reich. Wilhelm. The Sexual Rnvluhoti. Translated by Theodore 
P. Wolfe. New York: Noonday. 1969 (pp' 22-28). The 
author argues that unfulfilled biologically grounded sexual 
needs lead to antisocial impulses.- 

Sorokin, Pitirim. The Anteruun Sex Rfvoluttott. Boston: Porter 
Sargent. 1956 (pp. 88-91). An assertion that sexual permis- 
siveness in our society undermines moral and social authority. 

Unwin. ).C. Sex umi Culture. London: Oxford University Press. 
l^}4 (pp. 37Q-382). Using anthropological and historical 
material, the author discusses the scKial and cultural Ix'nefits of 
strict monogamy. 




3. The Family and Morality 



Learning Objectives 



To understand 

the traditional concept ot mat ria>;c anJ family a:, institutions in historical perspective 

the impact of the industrial revolution, the industrial society, and the technological and sexual revolutions 

on thtrse concepts 

the vyays in which the current challen>;es and problems mi>;ht be met 
some alternative's to the traditional concepts 



Overview 



In Western society, the development and expression ot 
human sexuality finds its prime setting in the family. But 
more than that, the family is recognized as the basic unit 
and chief agency of cultural transmission and socialization. 
Therefore, whatever affects the family, positively or nega- 
tively, has far reaching implications for our society. This 
unit deals with those tensions and pressures, brought 
about by technological and social changes, that are attcc^ 
ing the family Icniay. 

The newspaper article by Christopher Lasch makes the 
point that government and industry have combined to 
take over the socializ.ation process that once was the re- 
sponsibility of the family. The family has lost its role as 
the. primary culture-transmitting institution because it has 
been bought out. One very disturbing effect of this, 
according to Lasch, has been that a moral pragmatism, 
the sole goal of which is getting along in society through 
conformity and accommodation to the situation as it is. 
has replaced values and ideals that promoted self-suffi- 
ciency, individuality, and moral character. 

Lbich expands this theme in his article in the Reader. 
He makes the point that formerly the family was that 
agency that embedded a culture in personality so that the 
individual spontaneously or unwitMngly did what he 
ought to do according to the norms oKhe society. Tcxlay, 
the central position of the family his been weakened. 
The government has assumed the roleW' "great provider" 
and in return demands a conformity to its forms and goals. 
Modern industry has similarly reduced the status ot the 
family to that of consumer for its products. The result 
is that the modern family now produces a personality ori- 



ented toward gratification rather than one oriented to 
social and moral achievement. 

The next selection treats marriage and family from an 
'entirely different perspective. E.O. James discusses the 
sacramentalized character of these institutions. This is 
considered the great Christian contribution, and it means 
that these natural institutions have been raised to the level 
of the sacred; that is, they are institutions that redeem and 
sanctify man. Marriage has this sacramental character 
because it has as its model the redemptive and sanctifying 
love of Christ for the church. As this love and the freely 
given grace or Divine help and care that result from it is 
the cause of salvation, so too the love. between husband 
and wife, inspired by a selfless commitment that seeks the 
good of the other as ones" own good, is a means of the 
greatest personal growth possible 'and a path to sanctifi- 
cation. 

Michael Novak's provocative essay argues the thesis 
that "it is the destiny of flesh and blood to be familial." 
Like Lasch. this author points to the role that postindus- 
trial capitalism plays in the life of the modern family. 
Novak goes on to describe two types of people; "indivi- 
dual people" and "family people." The ethical dimensio^ 
involved here arc comparable to what was discussed in 
Unit 1 regarding the privatizing of morals and the need 
for a'social ethic. 

In America much of our thinking centers around the 
individual. Society is regarded as an aggregate of inter- 
acting individuals, each one autonomous and. often, in 
emotional and spiritual isolation. Such an individual is 
willing to be touched by abstract ideals and ideas, by 
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"causes" but not by another person. Thus the tdmmit- 
ment that marriage and fainily demands is shunned though 
the alliance may not be. The other perspecMve is that 
exemplified by "family people." For them society means 
the patterns and institutions of human living, of inter- 
personal relations. These necessarily involve limitations ot 
an individual's supposed right to experience e\'er>'thing 
on one's ovv^n terms. For "tamily people." to opt for such 
complete indi^Mdual freedom as an ethic for living is to 
deny one's ciestiny. / 

But this does not mean that one should close one's 
eyes to the fact that family demands and expectations can 
be destructive for the individual personality. David 
Coopers article explores this aspect of family life. The 
love that smothers, the traditions that stultify, the ohliga 
Hons that enslave — these neg'ativu aspects, according to 
Cooper, result in the suppression of spontaneity, the death 
of imagination, and the depersonalization of the indivi- 
dual. He^l^t^ suggests ways of overcoming thenv much 
to the advantage of family life. 

A similar theme is pursued by Edward Sapir. By clear- 
ing away some of the trjditi(^nal notions of what being 
a member ^f a family implies, a gjeoter personal lilx.Tation 
will result, which m turn can lead to a more creative role- 
fulfillment as^husband. wife, or child. 
. Suzanne KeHcr reflects on the possible changes in 
family structure that may emerge frc>m the current chal- 
lenges to the social and f^sythological under|">innings of the 



traditional one. Moral doubt and confusion produce a 
need for reassessment, not only of where society is at a 
given time but of what directions it might take in the 
future. Keller suggests that we may have to reevaluate 
our present conceptions regarding monogamy, sex roles 
and mores, and acceptable life-styles. 
, The fnarriage contract that follows is formulated in terms 
that show a recognition of some of the changes that have 
come about. The commitment ol marriage need not mean 
the abdication of one's individuality, personal ideals, and 
aspirations. 

Jessie Bernard examines another preconception in our 
traditional ideas about the marital relationship, namely 
whether having children cements that relationship and is 
a blessing to the marital union. According to several 

I studies—most notably those by the National Institute of 
Mental Health — most married couples should not have 

I children; childless marriages are happiest. Bernard fore- 
secni an increasing trend toward the childless marriage and 
a recognition of it as a richer, more fulfilling and satis- 
fying way of life for somtj couples. 

The concluding selection by De Rougemont sees the 
truly moral problem in marriage J6 the problem of choice. 
Any commitment to another person, for better or for 
worse, entered into with the intention of permanency, 
involves a great deal of risk. Such a decision or choice 
is "irrational" in the sense that in making it. one is choos- 
ing another to share a life-long intimacy involving un- 

I predictal)le changes in self and in circumstances. 



Key Concepts 



Superego: A term" tor the moral conscience, that faculty 
of self-criticism and self -censorship that serves as the guide 
for the behavior of the self or egiv The egc^ is the aw<ire 
and assertive subject of personal experience arid interper- 
sonal relations. 

Family: As a scxutl institution thiS' term refers to that 
grouping of people, related by kinship, that is based on 
biological or cultural n(^rms and is primarily responsible for 
the biological ami cultural survival of the human species. 
More particularly the term is commonly used tor the 
muldir htmtlu, which consists of parents and children who 
ordinarily live together in privacy and maintain S(ime 
form of isolation from the rrst of society, [disappearing 
today is that type of cxinuied fumdu which, though com- 
posed of a number of nuclear families, thought of itself 



as a unit because of bUxxi ties and respect for familial 
traditions. The modern numnnmil lif*}uly or commune is an 
attempt to exprc»ss this soH of 'unity on the basis of an 
agreement among members in place of blocxi ties. The 
nuclear family and pairing in couples may persist irt^'such 
communal arrangements, but they are expected to be sub- 
ordinate to communal caring and sharing. As mores and 
norms change, the concept of family is open to expansion 
to include other forms of interpersonal relationships. 

Marriage: A social institution involving both a contract 
and a commitment between two individuals who choose 
to share their lives together. Ordinarily, this relationship 
is entered into with the intention of making it an enduring 
one and of excluding any other extramarital intimacies- 
sexual, psychological, emotional — that, endanger the pri- 
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mary bond between the contrac ting; parties. The niocierr 
marriage uinlract is meant be a le^^ally binding aw;ree 
mcnt rej;ariiin>; nnitual ri>;bts ami tesponsji^ililies. both a 
agreed upon between the partu-s jnd as detmed by law 
•The commitment is meant to provide that psytholo>;ical 
emotional binding; that^s the scuirce iit a couples miitu.i 
fidelity, taring, 'ind c concern. 



Sacramentalize: To raise something; to a holy status so 
that it is no longer to be conceived of in purely natural, 
secular terms or destined tor purely natural, secular ends. 
A ^.uutmnii is the religious rite that confers this status. 
When It is said in Christian theology that marria^;e is a 
sacrament, both the status and the rite are meant. It is 
considered a sanctified and sanctityin^ state. 



Factual Review Questions 



1. Actordin>; to Lasch, iipc.r\ what cIlk^s the survival ot 
any torm ot human sue letV deperul-^ 

2. In what way ha^ the tamily been transtormed. 
act ordin^ in L.asi h? 

3. What has been the maiDr ettect ot this transtiirma- 
tumT 

4 Why i^ the supeiMate considered an assault on 
privacy- 

5. What IS thr LDntnbutu'n ot Christianity ti^ the insti- 
tutitin o\ marriage, according; tci janiev 
Why <liH-s marriaKe imply permanence m this ttamt- 
work? ^.^ 
What IS Ncivak central thesis. 



What does be mean by stating that modern man 
attempts to make of himself a "pure spirit"? 

0. VVhat are some of the negative aspects of the family 
discussed b>i Cooper? 

10. According to Sapir. what are the four major, trends 
that arc dcvekipin^; within the tamily.as an institution? 

n. What does he mean by saying that self-development 

makes for better role fulfillment? 
12. VVhat are the three sources Keller «ives as el^allenging 

the underfiinninps of the family? \ 

1. V What conclusion have researchers arrived at reg^ding 

childless marriages? 

14. What does Rougement consider the truly moral 
prolilem ot marriage? 

15. In what sense is the decision to marr^ "irrational"? , 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Write an e-,say either supporting or disputing Novak's 
defense ol his thesis that "it is the destiny of Ht^h and 
blood to he familial.' 
Suggested Guidelines 

- -Keview the reason the tamtly Mvms ou\ ot tavor tixlay. 

-Hvaluau- this irend'm terms- ot wluit it does to the 

individual positivelv and negatively 

1. 1st th.' positive v.ilut- Ntn.ik liniK in marriage and 
the tamilv 

-..Review thr tv'galuf aspri ts .^t tamily lite as y;iven by 
Cooprr and Sapir 

2 What changes in our traditional family structure do 
you think are desirable and shciuld be brought about? 

Suggested Guidelines 

.-last the changes that are ctn^Mdnrd tc^ have come aiuuit 



according to Lasch, Novak, and Sapir, 
-Retlect on the change that Keller and Bernard sec as 
desirable or^as possible alternativt^.^ 
--C\ins)der what aspcct> ot the traditional family structure 
you consider ot permanent, unchanging value, 
i ' 

' 3. Write an essay, pro or con) discussing the statement 
"Most married couples should not have children." 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Reviey/ the Reader selections by Novak. Cooper, 
Keljer. and Bernard. , . 

-Consider what you yourself want of would want out of 
a marriage. 

-Wliuld having children help or hinder thesp goals? 
- Wl\at in your judgment aje the qualities that are neces- 
sary ti^r parenthood? Do most people have them? 
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Suggested Reading 



by Chrislophcr Listh 
Aftkles 

Burgess. Ernest VV. The Family js j Unity n\ InUTiKtin^; Vvr- 

sonalilies." The l\imih, Mjrch N2o. pp }-c. 
. "The Romjntk Impulse jml Hjmilv Dist>r^ani/iitii>n. " 

Surcey. 1927, pp. 200-2^4 . 
Horkheimer.' Max. "Arl jnJ Mjss Cultutt,-." ^lu.itr- .u ./*/:;.','-., 

tmil SoiUil ^jfuif. pp. 2»J 1-204. 

Lowenfeld, Henry and Yt»lj. "Our I'tTniissivi' S«xu'ty jnd tht- 

Supereno." f\uihi\uuhufu Qihi*tnh. h^'O [ip. ^^c-?^^. 
Marsh. Donald Chard, and Norman D HumpfufV. \'jliu» C lin- 
geries and Marital Counsoiini;." .\ /.ffj^-t' and } u'tuiu I i:-:>i^ 

195 .V pp. '28-32. 
Marmt>r. judd. "[Sycholo^ital 7rt»nils m Anu*ruan hamily \\c 

latmnships." ,\ / urriM- /.;: ;r,y 1051 pp 14.^-14^" 
Parsons, Talcott. The Link Botwi-cn CharaiU»r aniJ Socu'ty ' 

\n S\u(l )ylriutii'f Mui !\-t-i'ti,ilith pp 212-21" Nt'w York: Frtv 

Press, 1041. 

Zuckcrmann, Michael Pr Spiu k: Tht» Cuntuli'mr Man. ' In 
The hnnilu sn I li-t.'ni editt'ii by Charles H. Ki>st'nbi'ri; [Miila- 
delphia UnivtTMty ol i^;nn^ylvanla IVfss Sir i*s;xM.illy 

pp. I8.UI84, 187-188. h^4-l^o 

s - 

Books 

Braverman Harf, \1. >:.:•.'. (..(.■■;.(.;■»; \tu >nrk 

Monthly Review fVess. |o:'4 A Marxist assessment ot the 
impact ot the"^dubtnal Revoliitu>n on the tarnily ([>p. 2''2-280l, 

Kenislon. Kenneth. Ihui'mtnifkii New 'Vork: hlariourt. Wo.'i. 
A well-known itudy ol the Lultiiral and idet>lomial alienation 
ot the youn>; in American soLjety The author disuisses the 
generational ^ap and the problems posed by yoiiny, peoples 
lack of identitii ation with their parents (pp. 284-288. ^0 I - 
■303). 

Mead. Margaret. A/w/t .en/ / f M;.U( New > ork ' \3orrow 1040 
This examination ot the ^ext"> in ti ihany.in^ wi>fld drawn by 
the priSminent anthropolo>;ist draws on hvr studti's nt sfx roles 
in the South Paiitit K^hapter I 

Myerson Abraham IVj,- .\t7. , flru^< :. \>t l^oston .An 
examination ol the varuius tortns ol nervi^usness m hoiist-. 
wives and ot then laiises, imluiiin^ a disLussuin ol hou^-work 
and the home as tat tors m pnujuiinK neuroses 

Riesman. LXivid /-n /.'if.;' New Haven Conn, "rah- 

University [^ress. 10511 A popular analysis o[ the deiline ot 
the mner-direMeil" iharaiter. who has internah/ed adult 
authority -espeiTally that ot the parents and the emer^enie 
ot the ■ other-direi ted ' iharaiter i>t our ( t>nsuniption smietv 
• (pp. 40-55) 

Shorter. Iidward I 'n- \ lAtK< 't ih: .\l\inK / New >ork 

Basil Books. |o''5 A provoc-ativc ^tudy ot tniHiern trends m 
tamily lile ihan^in^ srt role detimtn'ns. and sexuality 



VVol ten stem, Martha, and Nathan Leites. .M.-i-ti- A P>i/c/te/i\\*iiu/ 
Nuily New^ork: Atheneum. I070. A psychoanalytical and 
anthropological approaih to a study ot reiurrent themes in 
.American movies as a retlection ot our culture (pp. 140-15,V 
!o8-r4). 



Additional Suggestion^ 



I Recommended In' Philip Kiett 
Articles 

Brontenbrenner. Urie Spirit ol 'To—No, 2: No hlasslp, Let's 

Split." ihf l.i-ttfu-f. May 107(1 (p. 008). 
Demos, lohn. Tlie American Family in l^ast Time." lh( Amfru.in 

\k'U Summer lo:'4 (p. 444). 
Lasih, Christopher. The Suppression ot Clandestine Marriage in 

l^nKland," s.,im.i<ii'n// Spring I074 (pp. 00-02, 08- 100. 104- 

105. IO8-IOO). 

Lid/. Theodores ^' The Broken Balance: Symbolic IninctioninK 
and the Crisis in Western Civilization." fhtniiunfih. May 1072 
(pp. I4O-150). 

Mace. David R. In Oejense ot the Nuclear Family. " I'hf } lu- 

ftuiuht. May june 1^75 (pp. 27-20) 
Rudikotl. Sonya. "VlarriaKe and Household," C(">i»rrM/an . June 

1073 (pp o2-o4). 
White. Leslie. The Oetinition and Prohibition ot l/icest." 

Aninu.o: .-V;/''!' /p-H-yr^/ luly 1048 (pp 422-425). 

Books 

Pahrendort. Rail. SiMch/ ani/ Ih'moihiiu in (.'x-nmifiu Garden 
City, NY.: Ooubleday, loo7 (Anchoj Edition, pp. .^88 .^ho). 
An analysis ol how the Nazis destroyed the autonomy and 
traditional vaUit-s ot the tainily, 

HoebeL L, Adamson. llw liix i^f T)i*mh:f .\faM. CamluidKe, 
Mass: Harvard University Press, I054 (pp. 82-84, 102, lOO- 
1 l.M, The primitive marriage customs ot the frskimo and the 
Itu^ao 

Makarenko, ,^,S. I'nf C i'//n/i:i' Ttmih Translated by Robert 
OaKlish. New York: Anchor Bwks, 10o7 (pp. 11 -l.V 1^-17) 
Russian rnaxims on how to raise children. 

Mesnil. |aci)u(*s. If.Mirui^clihc Brussels: Administration, looo 
(pp. 55-57, oO-oD- The author advocate's that marriage 
should have no other end than the love of its partners. 

Zimmerman, Carle, Ihf i jnulu rl /('Mi(>oii.e New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1040 (j>p 20-.^!) ,\\^ analysis ot current and 
luture trends in the tamily 
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4. Abortion 



Learning Objectives 



To understand 

.the factors that make the questions ot abortion so ditt'icult to discuss and resolve 

prevailing viewpoints on the morality ot abortion and the arguments used in their supporl 
the deeper moral issues and dilemmas underlying the abortion question 



Overview 



Any issue that toi/ches on the question of human life, its 
protection, and its Fostering cannot help but be of pro- 
found significance for society.' For one thing, it is ulti- 
mately from theories or convictions concerning the nature 
and purpose of human life that ethical systems are 
spawned. And for another, in American society especially 
the sacredness of human life is a cherished value. 

It is no wonder, then, that the issue of abortion pro- 
vokes such heated debate, for at its center is the question 
of whether— and when — the fetus is a person. The pur- 
pose of this unit is to bring out the major positions taken 
in this debate, the arguments pro and con, and the com- 
plexities involved. 

The newspaper article by Daniel Callahan sets the stage 
for what follows. He discusses how and in what way 
abortion is a moral problem. Then he puts into context 
the basic concepts involved: person, viability, individual 
rights.' And thoiigh he himselt opt^ in tavor of ^>ermitting 
abortion, he dt)es so uneasily. * 

-/&itne of Ihc reasons for Callahan's uncase arc revealed 
in' ^he first Reader selection in which he sets the whole 
question in the context of the broader issues of morality 
itself. These issues, which have come up in the first three 
units, include the privatizing of morals, the need for a 
social ethic, the tyranny ot public opinion, and the mean- 
ing of responsibility. Most importantly, he deals with the 
question of what makes the choosing or not choosing to 
have an abortion a moml choice. The moral issue may be 
said to consist in that sense of responsibility that shows 
itself in the desire to do what is right and that is concerned 
with the protection and furthering of life. 



The next two selections arc, respectively, a defense and 
an -.attack on the Roman Catholic church's an^i^bortion 
campaign. For the church to do what is right and to pro- 
tect life means a rejection of abortion, for it holds that 
the fetus is a person from the moment of conception, 
George Williams defends the church's efforts because they 
have as their object the good of all mankind. Williams 
himself allows for abortion in certain extreme cases, for- 
example, rape and incest, but in all other cases he asserts 
the right of the fetus to life, 

Robert Hall's opposing viewpoint holds that all volun- 
tary abortion is permissible because the fetus is not scien- 
tifically or legally a person. Abortion is therefore the 
right of every woman. He castigates especially the politi- ■ 
cal implications of the Catholic church's attempt to exert 
pressure for antiabortion laws. 

Abortion is one of those areas in which the moral and 
legal realms intertwine. The 1973 Supreme Court deci- 
sion. Roc V,* WiJi/f. presents the current law on abortion. 
Of special interest are the distinctions made regarding 
when the judgment on abortion is considered a medical 
one and when a legal one or one in which the state may 
intervene. The limitations that apply to the power of the 
state and the physician in this regard are also given. 
■ Bernard Nathanson is a physician who was a leading 
advocate of legalized abortion. His discussion contains 
the reflections of an activist who has had second thoughts 
on the matter and is now calling for an end to militancy 
and a start to a concerted cooperative effort. This effort 
should be directed toward the creation of a moral climate 
rich enough to provide for abortion, but sensitive enough 
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to hold in reverence the whole spectrum of lite.^ Needed 
also is a body of specialists, working in consort, who can 
help a woman arrive at a truly moral decision on atxution. 

John Ndbnan'Sj'article discusses those deeper currents at 
work in modem socie.7 that have desensitized us, to some 
extent, in our appreciation of life as an interdependent 
pheoomenon. Social chang(.*s, such as those discussed in 
the first three units, have been at work here. Noonan 
spells out the consequences of these changes and how and 
why they have produced an atmosphere in which a wide 
ac(^eptance of abortion has come about. 

Judith Thomson presents a proabortion argument for 
the case in which the mother's life is endangered by the 
pregnancy. After pointing out the weaknesses she tinds 
in the "life is a spectrum" argument, she gcx^ on to draw 
an analogy that anticipates Garrett Hardm. who intro- 
duces the notion of "compulsory pregnancy." 

Leon Kass deals with a problem increasingly coming to 
the fore because ot advances in medictil technology. 
■ namely, the question ot what justifies an abortion for 
genetic reasons. Amniocentesis, a medical procedure that 
makes possible the detection of some genetic diseases in 
the fetus a pregnant woman carries, gives to the prospec- 
tive parents the option ot deciding whether the tetus 
should be carried to term. At heart, this decision is j 
judgment on whether a tetus with genetic al^iormalities 
is fit or untit to live. Kass is concerned with the norms 
for making this judgment, and he discusses three standards 
to which one might resort; the societal, the parental, and 
the natural. He tinds none ot them satistactory. tor hu- 



. i 

mane and adequate justification for ger^»lic abortion mdst 
not simultaneously justify infanticide, homicide, and en- 
slavement of the geneticalf)' abnormal. 

Henry Aiken, however, argues that there is a standard 
that serves as an adequate justification for genetic abortion. 
1 hat norm is whether the fetus has or has not the pt^sibi- 
lities ot living a truly human life. This is the nhs'ii dt'hc. 
or reason-tor-being, of coming into being. 

Garrett Hardin is of the opinion that the main problem 
in the whole abortion question is that the wrong question 
is being asked. Instead of asking whether we can justify 
abortion, we should be asking whether we can justify 
"compulsory pregnancy." His answer is no. The moral 
decision involved must begin with the fact of pregnancy. 
And if a woman is pregnant against her will, for any 
reason, then she is under compulsion. The alternatives are 
clear: Either she submits to the compulsion or she opts 
for abortion. With regard to the antiabortion argument 
that the fetus is a potential httftian being, Hardin argues 
that this potentiality as such has no value; value is in 
actuality, for example, a house as distinct from the blue* 
prmts tor it. 

The concluding article by Sissela Bok takes our general 
principles and attitudes with regard to killing and uses 
them to weight the factors that should count in the abor* 
tion issue. She concludes that, while the reasons' for the 
protection of the lile of the fetus at the very early stages 
of pregnancy are minimal, at later stages special reasons 
kr>r abortion should be required. At the stage of viability, 
all abortions except those required to save the life of the 
mother should be prohibited. 



Key Concepts 



Humanhood: That stage ot development at which human 
life begins and at which rights are attributable. Just what 
the indicators of humanbotxi are. those pc>sitive and nega- 
tive critoii.i that art' to \pp\y in determining it. is a mtitter 
of continued discussicni jmung philosciphers, theologians, 
and scientists. Imtative detinitions rely on biological, 
mo.ral, anil psycbologiuil iraits - tor ex.imple, br.iin hint- 
tion. tht' (.apability ot rckitin>; to otluTs. and selt urn- 
sciousness I fiey tnay stress )ust (uif .ispci t or nviv 
include several in the list Dt CmUtui. 

Abortion: The premature expulsion ot the human tetus 
at any time betorc it is viable. It involved, ordinarily, the 



intended death of the fetus. A llirnipcuiu abortion is one 
that is carried out for reasons ot the physical or mental 
health of the pregnant woman. 

Viability: That stage of development at which the fetus 
is capable of surviving outside of the maternal womb. It 
varies from one fetus to another. The definition of this 
term also depends on what needeti life-sustaining supports 
are available and on the nature of those supports. There- 
fore, the definition of this concept is subject to modifica- 
tion and expansion. 

Quickening: That stage at which the mother tirst teels 
life in the womb. 
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Factual Review Questions 



I. What. accordin>; to Cjllahan. is tin- key problem in 
the abc>rtion issue? 

Z. What is the basis ot the claim that .1 vvomarW^ris the 
right to cho(^e re^arLlmK abortion' 

3. What, according to Callahan, is nett^sary to make a 
tree choice a moral choice? 

4. What is the major reason tor Williams defense ot I lie 
Roman Catholic church's antiahortion campaign? 

5. Scientifically and legally the telus is not considered a 
human being. Why? 

o. What is Hall's mam objection against the Catholic 
^ptisition? 

7? According to the K.v v. [Wuii' ciecision. what are the 
linn tat ions ot the state's regulatory power in the matte? 
ot abortion? 



8. Nathanson argui^ that the criteria tor determining 
death shcxild be used tor determining lite. What are 
the criteria"? 

^. What dtK>s ho mean by the statement "lite is .r^pecv 
• trunV? 

10. Noonan discusses some ot the deeper currents at 
work in society that have produced an atmosphere 
tavorable to abortion. What are they? 

1 I. What are Thomson's objections to the "lite is a spec- 
trum" argument against abortion? 

\Z. Why cioes Kass reject any ot the proposed stanciards 
tor genetic abortion? 

13. What is Aiken's standard regarding abortion? 

14. Why does Harciin maintain that the wrong question 
is being asked regarding abortion? 

15. Why are the concepts "quickening" and ■■viability" 
central to Bok's discussion of abortion? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Callahan suggests that there are several ways of 
looking at abortion: as a religious problem, a legal 
problem, a medical problem, and soron. What kind of 
question is abortion for you? Why? 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review Callahan's two articles, vittendin,^ to the various 
approacht^s to the ciuestmn 

■State your own stand on the jbortion issue. >;iMng 
reasons wh\' \ ou take tins stand. 

- -Take into account the- jrv;uments, prt^ and i imv tor non 
genetic abortii>n that are in mc^st i>l tin- Readtn 
selettions 



2. At the end of his discussion on genetic abortion, 
Kass reveals that he is frustrated because he has failed 
to provide himself with a satisfactory justification for 
the practiccv Can you provide one? If not. why? 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the proabortmn arguments y^wvu hy Thomson, 



Aiken, and Hjrdin. Pick those you consider applicable 
in all cases. 

— Consider the three standards given by Kass. Do any 
ot them strike you as valid? 

— Reflect on'wliat would sway your judgment nu^st it ycxi 
were in the position of a prospective parent ot a detec- 
tive chilcl. 



3. Noonan claims that educated American opinion 
today accords ^new acceptance to abortion. Discuss 
the reasons within the context of the deeper moral 
changes in American society. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the changes you have studied in tlie tirst three 
units. Refer to the essay questions lor appropriate Reader 
selections. 

— Select those changi^ you consider directly responsible 
tc>r this new acceptance ot abortion and explain why they 

I are responsible. 



Suggested Reading 



by Daniel Cjlbhan 
Articles 

Blake. ludith Davis. "AKirtinn jmi Publii Opininn: The \*^oO- 
1970 Dvi'adv " \tf*tie 171 iFobrujry 12. WD pp 540-5'W 
An interesting; survey i>f the surveys with wnmen. it tuiiu'ci 
out. consistently more oppi)SoJ tn p<TmivvjVf tibi>rtii)n 
than men. 

Bleich, I. David. "Abi)rtii>n m Hjljkhu Litorjturo ' / 10 
(Winter pp. 72- 1 .10 An .inalvsis i)t rjbiniin.\jl lioiivinns 

in abortion lases. 

Brody, Baruch A. "Abortion .ind tht- Ljw ' },'ur>i.ii .if /Vj.'.v-.'.'m'm, 
June 17, 1^71. pp .^.>7-3o^' An attule by a pbili^vophrr 
critiial of liberali/cilTl>ortion IjWv 

Duprc. Louis. 'A Now Approjth to Ihr .^borllon I'robloni 
7'W/i\v*uw/ Nh./it's .^4 (September h'".^). pp 4.^1 -4.^;*, An Jt 
tempt by a Roman CjIHoIu lhei>loKijn to tinii j imire liberal 
interpretation i>t his churt h's position. 

Potter. Ralph, The Abortion Debate ' In iHthns ( <t^- P^'.'.*'' 
L-'WUn iHi.i Xidimnc edited by Oonjlil R. Cutler, pp. 

85-1.^4. Eioston: Bejri>n [Ve>s. Wp^ A tine sumnury i>t tlu' 
arguments jnd the pixitions'ot opposing schools of thou>;ht. 

Tiet/e. Christopher, and Deborah A LXuvson. Induceii Abor 
lion A Fartbook ' Kf/'i^fN i\jut.itiru I .muly PLtrrt :>'.■( 14 ([De- 
cember l*J7.M A very i.iretul lompilalion ot mediial. social 
anil demoKraphjc data on almrlion 

Williams, G. H. ' ReliKious RcMiliies and IVesuppositii^ns in the 
American Debate on /Abortion ' / /.ri'/t'v.'L.i/ >.'{i./;(- .M (H70). 
pp. 10-75 An examination from a IVote>tant pe^^pectlve 
ot the ri>le ot reli>;uHis thought in tlie shaping ot the abortion 
discussii>n. 

Books 

Callahan. Daniel. / .(.. \. >:.■:.,■ ,(K.i \l->,uiii> New \ork 

Macmillan. 1*^70 .See espeu.illy ( tiaf^ter l\. 7 he Sanitily ot 
Lite," pp. .Hi7-.Mf* whu^fi analyzes various contemporary 
meanin^.s (>t the concept 

Cohen. Marshall, ct .(.' eiis, /■';,• Kn;''::- .tfui W'r r* A'c't hn: 
Princeton, N |.: Primeton Univervity Pros N74. A collt\tion 
i>t major philosophii al artule^ on aliorlion, both pro ami ion. 

Committee on I\ychiatry and Law ot the Criuip tor the Ail 
vancement ot [Vyihiatry /'!:• Ri\:ht tr Ahrrtu^n A {\\nh:>itf',i 
Vific New \ork .Si.ril>ner s. !»^>"li A [iriel suti init state 
ment by a ^roup (»t p^yi hiatrisfs tdvttrable td liberali/ed 
abortion laws 



Grise/, Germain .-^/'I'f/icM I he A^|//'l^. the Kf'.</^/(^^. ^niJ the Af,^tt 
mnU- New York; Corpus Books, l^^'^O See especially Chap- 
ter IV', Reli^^ious Views ot Abortion." pp, I 1 7-'KK4, an excel- 
lent survey of various religious traditions. 

Moore-Cavar Kmily C. Inttrfuiiuinid hiitKtcrv ot Infotftuiiuni on in- 
JuiiJ .'\hotUon New York : Columbia University, Interna- 
tional Institute tor the Study ot Human Reproduction. W74. 
A very detailed collection ot empirical data on abortion atti- 
tudes and practice's throu>;hout the world. 

National Conference i^f Catholic Bishops. Oih umi'nttiiwn on tiw 
Rts^hi to bf( tnui Ahofhon. V-VashinKton. D,C.: United Stales 
Catholic Conference, N74. An excellent source ot intorma- 
tioh on Roman Catholic teaching: 

NtHinan, john T., ed. I he Xiofuhht of Ahorho'i I c^ii! .in./ J /^^'/;u^/ 
Per-^pdtsi'f-s. Cambriii>^e, Mass.: Harvard LIniversity Press. 
H^O. A tine collection ot essays, on the whole supportive 
ot traditional bans against IcKali/ed abortion. 

Additional Suggestions 

Recommended by Philip Riett 
ArticJes 

Hare. R.M. ANirtion and the Golden Rule," Phdo-oj^r.u ,ithi Dibiu 
Attmt-. Spnn>; 1^75 (pp. 201 -202, 2l1o-20^, 221). 

MarKolis. loseph, ' Alx^rtion." ///J^l^ Oitolvr N7.M(ip , 57-.S8). 

Ramsey, Paul. The Morality ot Abortion. ' In I itc ot Pi^iih ^//u^^ 
.mi/ ( Vi*'"" Seattle: Llniversity ot Washington Press. I^p8 (jip 
86-^1), 

Rudinow, Jix'l. "On The Slipper>' Sk^pe ' " April W^4 

- (pp. I7.U170) 

Wertheimer Ro^er. "Understanding the AUirtion ArKument." 
Pht}o-^of>lnj dvj I'-Mu Affifif- Fail H^l (pp. p7-p8. "8-^^. 
8.S 04). - 

Books 

Van der Tak, lean Ak'thon Inhiihi inui ( /j.M/yiny / i v'i./.fh.'n An 
iniftrutttot'.iil Rfuri Lexington, Mass.: f ieath. i'^>74 (pp. 7. 1,^- 
20). An analysis ot international trends on abortion. The 
pages inilicatcd present statistiis i^t abortion in communist 
Eastern Hurope. 



5. Aging and the Aged 



Learning Objectives 



To understand « 

the myths Jtui slt-tL-ntvpi-s siirrouiulinw; o\d jgt* 

why the diicrly \n Anu-ru.i l^ivr run-i.^ai as .1 mhkiI Jrul moul prdhltMii ^ 



Overview 



In a roiont tL»ll•^•Islt>l^ shtnv. cotncilicnnc Nancy VV.ilkcT 
turned to iho Jctress who plays the role ot her daii>;hter 
ami pronoum ed a min k i urse: May I U- a burclfn to you 
in my oM age." The Jiuiierue reaction was laughter. 
What vvas",y^nt ti^ be a hiitnor(Uis scene urulc'rst ort»s a 
basic social and personal prohlen^ in Ameruan society - 
that ot aging ami the aged. This unit explores some ot the 
major reasons behtrui the i onuiion view ot old age as an 
int^apable and drc-aded burden arui discusser constructive 
alternatives to ciealing v.\th \t and changing it. Common 
to many ot the articles is the thi-me that our society 
denies the elcterly a rneaningtul rule. 

Daniel Callahan s newspaper ai ticli' contains a personal 
statement ot his own tern>rs over the prospect ot gn)Wing 
old. Basically his tears center on thi' cjuality ot lite the 
aged lead that trecjuenlly results in one becoming; burden 
to ont^selt and to tethers The healthy desire ti^r indepen- 
dence turns into the actuality .>t isolation from others. 
The wish tor selt siit tu umh y tron^ tannly anci kir^ can be 
reah/ed only by a depc-nderue upon the ailsiitticient state. 
Callahan envisions an evtn^ worst- tuture ahead. By the 
year 1000, it is estimated that percent ot our pi>pula- 
tion will be in \hv smmt citi/en iatc-w;ory Ir^a youth- 
oriented. ctMisumei producer society ^\w.h as ours. ttie 
question of priorities must arise. To wh(»m will necessarily 
limited resoum*. go- N mir answer already m^plicit in the 
actual orientatim^ ot oiiriulture? 

The article in the Reader In' Sidnev (.allahan and Prew 
Ctuistians<.«r^ raises important cjui^tions al^out this pro[ilcMii 
and tails tor a cultural reorientation According to the^e 
authors, not onlv doc-s our siuu-ty need new sixial poli- 
cies, but It must also put the meaning ot aging in proper 
human perspective However there ^re ingrained atti 



tudcs that stand in the way ot such a reorientation, most 
notably our preoccupation with the tuturc. Our social 
ideals arc geared to progress and change, to accomplish- 
ment and success. But there is no tuture in aging. The 
old, according to Callahan and Christiansen, live in a 
peculiar time frame, with a past but no future, a present 
without prospect ot change. And if the elderly do not 
change, what can they pc^sibly contribute to a progres- 
sive society? We have no noble ideals of old age. the 
authors argue. 

Such prcsuppcisitions are an example ot the myths and 
stereotypes that surround old age. This is the topic of 
Robert Butler's analysis. He begins by sketching a picture 
ot olit age that is held by many Americans, then proceeds 
to show what a distorted picture it is. That youth is an 
atlitucie of mind is a double-edged saying. One meaning 
revctjls the assumption that only the young are productive, 
adaptable to change, alert and aware, stimulating and in- 
teresting. This is why staying young is an American 
tetish. Butler shows that this attitude is the result ot a 
lack ot knowlccige ot and insufficient contact with the 
elderly. But more importantly it is founded in a deep 
. preiudice against the elderly, present to some degree in all 
ot us. This prejudice obscures the tact that youth is an 
attitucte ot mind that we can tind in the elderly, too. 
This is the second and more common meaning ot the say- 
ing to which we must pay more than lip service. 

Who can speak tor the old? Bert Kruger Smith docs 
anci eltKiuently so. What is uttered is a plea for someone, 
tor anyone, to recogni/e that within my soul / exist." 
And that "^1" is not simply the memory ot a person who 
was: It IS someone who here and now feels acutely the 
isi^lation and pain that being old can mean. 
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From Elmer Davis wo >;et another view. Bciny, M can 
mean havinj^ the frLvdom o\ untoniorii tor what is an 
overriclin>; concern ot nwny thf hist tDr suiti*ss. This 
freedom carrier with it another [>t'nt'tit. One lan speak 
one's mind without tear o\ the ct^nsequenct**. tliat forth- 
Tightness can have on one's tuture A iter all. the tuture 
is already behitid you when yoi. are elderly. 

William Graham Sumner illustrates the two basic atti- 
tudes toward the a^ed tcnind in varicuis culturi»s namely, 
an attitude of ri»spect and one ot contempt, In tliose cul- 
tures that value the a^ed, there is a marked ri»spect tor 
the wisdom and experience they can contribute to tfie sur- 
vival ot the ^;roup. Ar]ion>; thi^se who exhibit contempt, 
the elderly are kniked upon as burdens to society because 
they are nonprtuiuctive consumers ot resources 

Alexander l.eat ^ives a c^e^crlpt!on oi thiee Lultures in 
whic-h4hejjld are held in rt*specl and that are renowned 
for their centenaruins: the Abkhasjans who live in the 
Caucasus Mountains ot Russia the Huivas ami Hun/.ucuts 
of northern Pakistan and Sinkiany;. China and tfie V'llca- 
bambans ot southern Hcuador, I he elderly amon>; tlii^se 
people are an integral part o\ the community and are 
included in its aLhve lite. Leaf ptunts out that lioth then 
work and their wisdom are taken serhui^ly by the* yi.>un>;. 
While the psycholo^aal ettects o\ such positive attitudes 
cannot be measured, it i^ quite reasonable to suppL>'^e tliat 
they have an ettei t on the energy and vitality the elderly 
exhibit in tht^e cultures. .Further Leat asserts thai the 
sense ot usetulne'^s. ot bemy; recL>>;ni/ed a^ an 1, ' is a pt^- 
tent tactor in produiin^; an optimism anci a desire to live 
which in turn are M>;nitu ant tadc^r- tor a lon>A and healthy 
lite. Leat argues tc>r tlu- credticr^'ot coruiituMis that will 
restore this respect in po^tmdustriai M>ciety A start, in 
his view, would be to prov ide^ more opportunities tor ^elt- 
ennchment and integration into tfie mainstream (^l Si^* irty 
for those ot retirement a^e 

Arlie Hochsdiild presents c one Iumimis ot w h ii the el- 
derly want and how tfiev adurlv » ope f rom a stuciy t>t 



loW'inccnne. senior-citi/en housinj*; projects, she pciints out 
that tlie elderly prefer to live with their own a>;e Kroup. 
In the company ot their peers they teel tree to act in the 
manner in which they clioose and not on the basis ot an 
imptised stereotype. Furtlier, they inana>;e to replace old. 
k>st roks (tor example, parent, spouse, provider) with new 
ont»s created by the various social and service activities 
that are attc^rded by these communities. Above all, they 
te±'l nci'ded in the exercise ot a mutual concern. 

iThere is one form ot se>;re^ation ot the old tiiat has 
recently co^ie undi^r journalistic" attack as well as >»overn- 
frient inve^>;ation — the nursing home. Who are the vil- 
lains— thi^jijldren whoput their parents in these htiinc*s 
or, the proprieVirv who profitably assurtie their care? The 
letter written \o Ralph Nader sin>;les c^ut the medical 
profession ' anc(^.^the^^p^iprietors, often members t)f that 
profession, who run these homes as human stora>;e bins. 

In the next selection, Sinione de Beauvoir calls tor 
sometliin^; more than the change in social policic^s for the 
elderly advcxated by Sidney Callahan and Drew cfiristian- 
sen. What she sees as. crucial is a renewed sense of human-- 
ity that will enable everyone, of whatever a>;e, to lead a 
truly fiuman life. Certainly, drastic reforms are needed 
in social policit»s and attitudes toward the elderly. But 
what is fundamentally needed is nothing; less than an at- 
tack upon the entire system that causes the >;radual destruc- 
tion of individuality and dignity throu>;hout a perscin's 
lite by treatin>; that person as a C(insumer- producer and 
not as a whole human bein>;, - Without basic reforms in 
the economic system, accordiny; to de Beauvoir. old age 
will continue to tie a partxly of life no matter what re- 
forms are undertaken in social policies for tfie elderly. 

The concluding article by H. Tristram Hngelfurdt is a 
reflection (^n death as a part of life, A salutary reminder 
of human mortality is also a remintler that health is a 
value, one among the many that go to make up a scxicty's 
view^U the meaning and purposts ot lite. And since life 
is' an interde^x'ndent phenomenon, longevity has meaning 
only within the general purposes c^t lite. 



Key Concepts 



Aging: A prtx'ess i hara, teri/ed by a dec rease in an organ- 
ism's al^ility to jx»rtorm and to stand str»ss generally uitfi 
the advance of chronolc^gical jge. I he rates at which 
individuals age vary and chrcMic»iogicai .ige is not nei es- 
sarily indicative of the physiological, psydiological, and 
social aging of a person. The priuess itself is influenced 
by race, customs, diet, and general jttitudes c^f lite 
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SeniJity: A state of greatly decreased physical and mental 
capacities found in some c^ld individuals. 

Longevity: The mean age that members ot a speciis attain. 
I he term is< also used tor the maximum age some indivi- 
duals attain. In the case t>f centenarians discussed liere. 
both genetic and envirc^nmental factors are thought to be 
in\ olvcd. 



Factual Review Questions 



1. What two conflicting images ot old age u.e discusse 
by Daniel CallahanT 

2. According to Callahan, independence and self-sutti- 
ciency are healthtul desires, but they work to the 
detriment of the elderly, How7 

3. According to Sidney Callahan and Drew Christiansen 
what is the only acceptable ideal of old age we 
admit? 

4. What .do they prescribe as necessar>' tor coping witl 
the inevitable changes ot old age7 

5. What, according to Butler, is the myth of aging? 

6. What is "ageism"? 

7. What does Smith plead for, above all? 

S. What dot^ Davis see as the blessing of old age? 



9. According to Sumner, what are the two attitudes 
toward the aged found in various cultures? 

10. What central lesson do the three cultures described 
by Leaf have for us? 

1 1 . What does Leaf suggest to counter the devastating 
effects of enforced leisure? 

12. What are Hochschild's conclusions regarding integra- 
tion and segregation of the elderly? 

13. Why does de Beauvoir maintain that it is old age. 
rather than death, that is to be contrasted with life? 

14. Where does de Beauvoir see the central problem 
to be? 

15. Why does Engelhardt maintain that death, is not med- 
icme's enemy? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Discuss the two conflicting images of old age in 
American society that emerge from the readings in this 
unit. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the newspaper article by Callahan and the 
Reader selections by Butler, Smith, Davis, Hochschild, 
and Sumner. 

-^Reflect on what, in your opinion, can help reconcile the 
conflict. Consult the article by Callahan and Christiansen. 

2. Callahan and Christiansen call for a cultural reorienta- 
tion to remedy attitudes toward the elderly; de Beauvoir 
sees the problem in a broader perspective. Write an 
essay on how you view the problem and what you see 
as possible approaches to a solution. 

Suggested Reading 

by^ Daniel- Callahan 

Articles , 

"Aging m the Year 2000: A Look at the Future. Unmtohs^^t 15 
(February W75), Part II. Some sensible spetulaHon on the future 
of aging and aging in the tuturc. □ , . 

ChrisHansen, Drew. ■•Dignit>' in Aging." Hushri,^ Centrt Rrpcrt 4 
(February 1974), pp. 6S. A discussion of ihc possibility ot dig- 
nity and self-resport in old age. 

Hayflick, Leonard. The Biology of Human Aging." Amenuhi 
joumul ci \ht MeJiuii N,fmfv 2b5 Oune 1973). pp. 433-445. A 



Suggested Guidelines 

—Review the selections by theobove authors, noting the 

reasons they give for their positions. 

—Review Leaf's analysis. 

—Consider the recommendations they make. 

-Evaluate these positions and solutions. 

3. Discuss "ageism" in the light of your own attitudes 
toward, preconceptions about, and prejudices against 
the elderly. 
Suggested Guidelines 

—Consider the myths and stereotypes analyzed by 
Butler. 

-Review the newspaper article and the reader selections 
by Smith and Davis. 

— Reflect on what you look forward to in old age. 



good survey of the present state of biological understanding of 

ihe process of aging. 
Hess. Beth B. 'Stereotypes of the Aged." jounuil of CommumcaHon 

24 (Autumn 1974). pp. 76-85. An interesHng survey of the 

varied, and often contradictory, public images and ideas of what 

it means to be aged. 
Kaplan. Jerome. 'In Search of Policies for Care of ihe Aged." In 

Elhhs of Health Ctre. edited by Uurence R. tancredi, pp. 281- 

303. Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences. 1974. 
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• An exaihinaHon of ihe problems of developing a national ethical 
and sodal policy for the care of ttie aged. 

^4eugartea Bcmicc L. "Age Groups in American Society and the 
Rise of khe Young Old." Th Annuls of the Amenam Auuiemu of 
PoliHad and Social Saaue. 415 (5eptemt>er 1974), pp. 187-198. A 
study of the growing sodal importance of the age group fifty- 
five to seventy -five, those "young old" wtio are in good healtti, 
educated, and politically active. 

Swenson, Wendell H. "Psychological Aspects of Aging in the 
American Culture." Psuihufui Anmih 1 (November 1972). pp. 
28-31, 34-35. A look at the way the elderly evaluate their 
worth and role in America. 

Books 

Butler, Robert N. V\lhu Sunn^e: Bfii.v Oil m Ammm- New York: 
Harper & Row. 1975. A comprehensive, if pessimistic, exami- 
nation of the problems of growing old in America. 

De Beauvoir, Simone. The'Ccmin\( of A^\^e. New York: Warner 

''Books, 1973. A moving, historical and philosophical study of 
the meaning of aging. 

Field, Minna. Tlu A^^d, the fumilu. »jni/ the Community. New York-. 
Columbia University Press. 1972. See especially Chapter 4, 
"Economics of Aging and Family Relationships," pp. 34-57. 
An examination of the economic status of the aging in the 
United States and. in particular, a look at the impact of finan- 
cial dependency. 

Woodruff. Diane S., and lames E. Birren, eds. A^^ns;: Snentifu 
Perspectives and Sixiul hsuey New York: Van Nostrand, 1*5 75. 
A good survey of biological, sociological, and cultural aspects 
of aging. 



Additional Suggestions 



Recommended by Philip Rieff 
Articles 

Cutinann, David. The Premature Gerontocracy: Theories of 

Aging and Death in the Youth Culture." Sonal Resemh. Fall 

1972 (pp. 417-419, 424-426, 442-445, 446). 
Neugarten. Bemice L. "Patterns of Aging: Past, Present and 

Future." Sum/ Sen^ue Rmeic, December 1*^73 (pp. 574-576). 
Parsons, Talcott. The Aging in American Society." Luo tmd 

Cimtemporury Problems, 1962 (pp. 29-32). 
Riesman, David. "Some Clinical and Cultural Aspects of the 

Aging Process." Ameman Journal of Soiiolo\^ 59. Reprinted in 

Individualism Reionsidered. Glencoe. Illinois: Free Press, 1954 

(pp. 484-486. 489-490). 

Books 

Field, Minna. Aifi«jf with Honor and Dignity. Springfield, III.: 
Charles C. Thomas. 1968 (pp. 86-91). A consideration of 
problems of aging, with particular attention to the problems 
of adult children in adjusting to the aging of their parents. 

Simmons. Leo W. RoU of the A^^ed in Primitive Sodety. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1945 (pp. 50-51, 61-62, 105). A 
review of the anthropological literature, citing various primitive 
societies in which the aged have enjoyed considerable power 
and prestige. 

Townsend. Peter. The fmily Life of Old People. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1957 (pp. 252-256). The routine of 
daily life of old people in the English lower-middle class is 
illustrated through diary entries. 
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6. Politics: The Domestic Struggle for Power 

Learning Objectives 



To understand 

\he relaHon behveen morality and politics a.s conceived and practiced in America 
the meaning and sisnlticance of a politics restraint in a tree scKiety 
why the problem equality is a central concern in a democratic scxiety 



Overview 



To the rest c^f the wc^rld, America has been, at various 
times, a source ot admiration or envy, emulation or frus- 
tration. But at all times we have been a puzzle, mainly 
because of the distinctive features of our politics. They 
exhibit a peculiar combination of idealism and pragmatism, 
naivete and shrewdness, and an overriding concern for 
morality. Because we are as we are, we experience dis- 
tinctive problems and dilemmas in our democracy. This 
unit seeks to analyze some characteristic aspects of our 
domestic politics and some of the mc^ral issues that arise 
from political action. 

The newspaper article by Robert Tucker deals with the 
distinguishing feature of politics, the exercise of power 
over others. The first purpose of civil society is to n'>h\un 
the governed and those who govern. Power is the means 
•for achieving this. It is from the pursuit and exercise ot 
power that the moral issues of politics arise. Tucker 
points out the relative novelty of this "politics of restraint," 
which is the beginning of constitutionalism as we know it. 
. In American society, political immorality is viewed as an 
immoral use of power either as a means to personal finan- 
cial gain or for the unlawtul aggrandizement of still greater 
power. The first of these, venality, is the more readily 
recognizable, but the second is by far the more erosive of 
the foundations of a free scxiety. 

The politics of restraint in a constitutional democracy is 
inHmately connected with the goals ot the pt:)litical system. 
The social conflicts' of the I9cH)s raised fundamental qucs- 
Hons about the exercise ot power and its relationship to 
those goals. These are discussed in the fjrst three Reader 
selections. 

John Rawls raises the question ot what makes a social 
order just and legitimate. In analyzing this, he asks what 
standard? rational and self-interested individuals, in an 
original position of equal liberty, wtujld chcK)se for judging 



an institution to be just. He concludes that two principles 
would be selected. One would provide each member the 
greatest liberty compatible with a like liberty for all. The 
second would concern the inequalities that arise out ot the 
institution's structure, that is, out of its offices and posi» 
tions, with the differences in benefits and burdens attached 
to them. These inequalities must work to everyone's ad- 
vantage and the offices themselves must be open to all. 

Irving Kristol Examines Rawls' thesis that a social order is 
just only if directed to the redress of inequalities. He re* 
jects it on the basis that, while all men are created equal, 
they nevertheless all remain Subjected to the "natural 
tyranny of the bell-shaped curve." That is to say. most 
people are middling to mediocre in intelligence, talent, 
and abilities, with a much smaller percentage in the higher 
and lower brackets. Thi^'is a fact of nature. Kristol argues, 
and it results in a natural inequality of economic and 
social position. But Kristol sees something more pro- 
found than social and economic factors at work; he re- 
gards the search for equality in society as a substitute for 
man's basic desire for spiritual answers to the meaning of 
life. It is a futile attempt to transcend his middling 
nature and the bourgeois society through secular means. 

Michael Walzer takes issue with Kristol's position that 
the present division of wealth and power is founded in 
the nature of human nature. His main objection is that 
there is not a .sifix/f bell-shaped curve for deciding which 
particular talents or set of abilities entitle one to every 
available social good. The question at issue is equality, 
and equality, according to Walzer, requires a diversity of 
principles that reflect both the evident variety of abilities 
found among individuals and the different desirable social 
goals. For Walzer. equality is not merely spiritual but is 
very much of this world and is attainable in a just sotiety. 
From a philosophical analysis of the ends of a political 
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system, we turn to a discussion of particular means to 
particular goals. Why are some ot tht^e means considered 
immoral? The newspaper artitle by l ikker makes the 
point that in the popular mind, political irnmorality is 
most otten equated with venality. Boss Tweed is one oi 
those figures in American political histor\' whose name is 
synonomous with that forrn ot corruption amon>; others. 
Jack Douglas undertakes to show that this picture is a one- 
sided caricature ot a man who wo> one ot the great social 
analysts in American historv'. Tweed knew how to bal- 
ance the contacting torct»s ot a variety of special interest 
groups. The means oi achieving this involved graft, pay- 
otts, political tavors. and the aggrandizement ot power. 
But the objective ot these nH\jn> was to make them ulti- 
mately unnecessary. Onte power was sutticierltly central- 
ized, the initially ungovernable cont licting forces would be 
gcwemable without resisting to such means because the 
real power would fx* in the hand^ ot the government and 
independent of tht^e groups. 

Lincoln Stettens illustrates the thesis that the people get 
the kind of government they deser\'e. According to Stef- 
fens, corruption in all its forms, petty and major, is a way 
of lite among private citi/ens in their dealings with each* 
other and with their government. It is only natural that 
it should Lx' part and parcel ot political life. Worse yet. 
Stef fens argues, because private moral life is in such a sorry-' 
state, the moral fibt^r to prcxiuce needed reforms is lacking. 

in our own time, Watergate has become the symbt^l of 
political corruption. Archibald Cox reflects upon the 
deeper, long-range forces in our moral climate that are 
revealed in those poliiital acts, perpetrated by individuals 
and groups in our scxiety. that make a Watergate possible. 
He examines four cases in which people engaged in illegal 
acts on the basis ot their belief that' their motives and goals 
were mc^ral. He contends that in each case these acts 
were immoral because the»y violafe\1 standards that must 1h» 
accepted and ol-se*r\'ed if a free sex-iety is to sur\'ive. How- 
ever noble their ends, these individuals were ni:>f justified 



Key Concepts 



Justice: A standard that, in poiitieal phik>sophy. is con- 
sidered to be cine c>t the me>st important tor all social and 
political institutions to meet. It was Aristotle who first 
pointed out the two tundame»ntal approaches to this stand- 
ard. One makes justice the suinination of ail virtues ot 
scKial aru! |K)lirical institutions. Thus the truly just society 
is the mow or less p<^rtect one in ail respects. The second, 
which is the commonly accepted approach, sees justice as 
but one virtue e»r desirable standard among many. An in- 



in using immoral means to achieve them. While we are ■ 
not always in a position to know whether particular ends 
and goals are right or wroRg, Cox maintains there are 
some "virtual absolute*s," standards that we can apply to 
judging the morality of the means. 

I'hc Coniniuni>t MuKift'yto is an example of the position 
that the ends do justify the means when attacking the 
core problein ot social justice. It maintains that one fact 
IS common to all past ages, namely, the exploitation of 
one part of scKiety by the other. Only in a society purged 
of such class exploitation can genuine justice emerge. To 
achieve this end, violence and revolution that "sweep 
away by force the old conditions" are justified. 

Tucker has already pointed to some moral issues raised 
by a politics of restraint. But there are different philoso- 
phies ot constitutional government that raise their own 
moral questions. Liberalism is one such philosophy. It is 
a viewpoint that insists on the independence of the indi- 
vidual and .strongly supports maximum civil liberties. 
Thus it stands for limiting restraints upon individual 
liberties and for using the powers and resources of the 
federal government for achieving those social reforms that 
will facilitate the exercise of those liberties. James Burn- 
ham mounts an attack on modern liberalism because, in 
his judgment, it has encouraged moral relativism and 
permissiveness, divisive pluralism and group struggle. The 
result, Burnham argues, has been an erosion of authority, 
the only enduring and stable basis for a truly free society. 
But he sees liberalism as moribund because not only are 
the social programs that it supports not working to cure 
the social ills of today, they are making them worse. 

The final selection by Waiter Lippmann is a defense of 
the liberal philosophy. He portrays effective liberalism 
as a doctrine concerned with the devjc^lopment of law, the 
definition of mutual rights and ddties, and with those 
restraints upon the governed and the government that 
are necessary to insure a peaceful and free egalitarian 
society. 



stitution can be just without, at the same time, being 
efficient, compassionate, benevolent, and so on. Among 
philosophers, there is considerable disagreement as to the 
nature or true definition of justice. 

Egalita nanism: The belief in the equality of the worth 
of all persons, regardless of social rank. An egalitarian 
society is one that judges individuals by achievement and 
not by birthright. The term is also used by those whose 
political philosophy demands the abolition of any rank. ^ 
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American liberalism: In its modern form, this political 
philosophy bc«an with the New Deal ot the l''>30s. U 
emphasizes civil libertu-> and ci)ual participation in the 
political process. It also stresses the responsibility of the 
government tor controlling business and tor maintamin^ 
• minimum standards ot social and economic welfare and 
equality of opportunity. 

Bourgeoisie: In the Marxian miKlel. the sixial class com- 
prising the owners o\ capiti^l and property. This class is 



distinguished trom the proldnnuf, made up of the large 
mass ot individuals who own nothing but their labor 
power. The concept ot idmuihon is important here. In the 
Marxian view, capitalist institutions have brought about 
the estrangement of the worker from his work, turning 
him into an automaton. Man is subordinated to the 
niachine and made to teel powerless. The result is aliena- 
tion, a loss of meaning to lite. 



Factual Review Questions 



1. What, in Tucker's view, is the central preoccupation 
ot politics? 

2. What raises the moral issue ot politics at its most 
fundamental level? 

3. How dtH>s Tucker define the primary function of 
morality in politics? 

4. Which two principk»s are involved in Rawls' concept 
of justice? 

5. What does Kristol mean by the "natural tyranny of 
the bell shaped cur\ e' ? 

6. What does Kristol consider to be the real problem in 
the search for equality? 

7. According to Walzer. which two propositions are 
involved in the defense ot inequality? 



S. As Walz.er analyzes it. what does equality really 
require? 

9. What is Douglas' thesis regarding Boss Tweed? 

10. What fact is common to all past ages, according 
to The Commufii>t Matiiie>to? 

11. What is the common thread Cox detects running 
through the four cases he discusses? 

12. What does Cox mean by "virtual absolutes"? 

13. According to Burnham. why is liberalism moribund? 

14. What does Burnham consider to be the sources of 
the current crises in society? 

13. What are the elements of effective liberalism, accord- 
ing to Lippmann? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1, Write an essay on whether or not you consider 
Americans to be a nation of moralists in politics. Give 
your reasons for your position. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review Tucker's discussion ot the relation between 
morality and politics 

— Articulate your own view ot the role ot morality in 
politics. 

—Reflect on what you consider to be immorality in 
politics. 

2. Compare the respective positions taken by Rawls, 
Kristol, and Walzer on equality and inequaUty. With 
which analysis or analyses do you agree, and why? 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review the selections bv Rawls. Kristol. and Walzer. 
—State the central thesis in each viewpoint. g 



—Consider what you understand by equality and 
inequality. 

3. Give an ^valuation of Cox's central thesis tKat there 
are "virtual absolutes " that must be accepted if free 
men are to live together. 

Suggested Guidelines ^ 

—Reflect on the issues raised by Douglas in his discussion 
of the problems of governing New York. 
-Consider whether Cox's viewpoint allows for effective 
dissent in a politics of restraint. 

— Review the standards Cox lists as virtual absolutes. 

and evaluate wheth(*r they are precise enough to be 

applied in alrhost all cases. What exceptions can you 

think of? 

—What is your position on the right to dissent in a free 
society? 
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Suggested Reading 



by Robert W. Tucker 



Artkks 

Thoreau, Henry David. "Civil Disobedience. " In The Winorum 
Civil Dt^>oh(Ji(tu(. New "York: Twaync. No2. pp. .0-3o4. 

Books 

Adams. Henry. Demoinky A Xtur/. New York New American 
Library, 1901. A satiric novel about the demtKratic procc*>s 
in America, tirst published in 18i^0. Henry Brooks Adams 
was the grandson ot President john Quincy Adams. 

Arendt. Hannah. Cn^e> the Kq'uhhi. New York: Viking. Wr4. 
A collection ot tour essays. See especially "Lying in Politics. ' 
which analyzes the Pentagon Papers case and deals with prtib- 
lems of public relations and image making in politics. 

Boorstin, Daniel. The Cemu> Anieriant R'/i/ii- Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953 (especially pp. l.V^-loO). A re- 
vision of a series of public lectures delivered at the University 
of Chicago, this bocik presents a conservative interpretation 
of American political thought from the Puritans to the twen- 
tieth century. 

■ Coldwin, Robert A., ed. ih (Jivil D\>ohei{iefHe. Chicago-. Rand 
McNally. A collection ot essays on civil disobedience 

and the American tradition from Thoreau and Lincoln to the 
present. See particularly Martm Luther King's "Letter from a 
Birmingham jail." 
Heidcnheimer, Arnold j., ed. Pi^hhud Crnuf^hcti New York: Holt. 
RineKart and Winston. W70. A collection of readings on poli- 
tical corruption by scholars from a variety of disciplines, in- 
cluding political science, anthropology, economics. histor>'. 
sociology, and law. Both Wc^stern and non-Western culture's 
are analyzed. 

Hofstadter, Richard. Hit A^e Relomi. New York: Knopf. 1955. 
A Pulitzer Prize winning account of the Populist-Progressive 
tradition in American political thought from li^90-1940. 

Lindsay, A.D. The Xlmlern Oemihnilh State. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. W47. A study of the modern democratic states 
that arose in Western Europe. Great Britain, and the United 
States in the nineteenth century. It includes an analysis of 
the relationship between morality and the political system. 

Machiavelli. Niccolo. The Prime. New York: Penguin, -1961. 
Written in 1513 and published in 1532. this classic work ar- 
gues that a ruler may use any means necessary to defeat his 
enemies and secure obedience from his subjects. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. XlcrM A^.im .im/ hyimonil Suirfy New York: 
Scribner's, 1932. This study bv a famous twentieth-century 
Christian theologian includes an analysis of power, justice, and 
love and of the relationship of the mdividual to the state. 

Riordan, William S. Phinkell W Tamnuitiy Hull. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1963. An account cf the former New York City mayor 
and boss of Tammany Hall. 



Rossiter, Clinton, ^ceiittmc ot thf Kq'ublu. New York: Harcourt. 
Brace and World. W53 (especially pp. 32o-44^). This book 
traces the origin and development of the American tradition 
of political liberty. 

Sussman, Barry. The Crent Cover-up. New York: New American 
Library, 1974. An account of the Watergate affair, from the 
time of the break-in to Nixon's resignation, by the city editor 
of the \Vii>hi}i^tof\ Po>t. Sussman was the immediate supervisor 
of the Woodward-Bernstein investigative team. 

Tawney, R. H. li,q\uility. New York: Barnes & Noble. 1964. 
Writterrin 1931. this book by the British historian and social 
philosopher argues for a more equitable society based on the 
Fabian ScKiety's democratic socialism. 

Warren, Robert Penn. All the Kiti\i'> Xieti. NewYork: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1^46. A powerful novel about a Southern 
demagogue whose career parallels in some respects that of 
Huey Long. 

Additional Suggestions 



Recommended by Philip Rieft 
Articles 

Friednwn, Milton. "Economic Myths and Public Opinion." 

The Altemiitice. january 1976 (pp. 8-9). 
Cenovese, Eugene D. 'The Fortunes of the Left." Natiotud Re- 

■oiew. December 1970 (pp. 1260-1270). 
Kirk, Russell. 'The Persistence of Political Corruption." Center 

Miixiiztue. January/ February 1974 (pp. 2-3). 
"Notes on Watergate One Year Later." Moulhlu Revteic. May 

1974 (pp. 1-6). 

Russell, W.M.S. "The Wild Ones." The b>tener. November 5, 
1964 (pp. 710-711). 

Wolfinger, Raymond E. "Why Political Machines Have Not 
Withered Away and Other Revisionist Thoughts." jo".r;::d of 
Pohtio. May 1972 (pp. 374-376, 383-385, 389-390, 395-398). 

Books 

Hayek, Friedrich. The Roml to Sertdom. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1944. 
Morison, Samuel Eliot. The Oifonl Hi>lcry of the Amerhim People. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1965 (pp. 426-427, 

490-491, 736-737). These pages trace the development of 

the spoils system in American history. 
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1. Politics: The International Struggle for Power 

Learning Objectives 



To understand 

the moral issues that arise because ot the role ut t\)rce in international relations 
the alternatives to force and their prospects tor creating a new international order . 
the prospects tor the tuture ot America's role in international politics 
the significance ot foreign policy tor domestic politics 



Overview 

The late Dean Acheson, President Truman's secretary ot 
state, once remarked that it is a tricky business to intro- 
duce morality into foreign affairs. If this was the case 
some thirty years ago. it is even more so now. The last 
three decades have produced changes in the international 
scene that have had far-reaching politicoeconomic implica- 
tions throughout the world and for the American domes- 
tic scene. 

The end of World War II saw the emergence of the 
Soviet Union and the United States as the two super- 
powers of the world, and much of American foreign 
policy for the twenty-five years after the war was based 
on a policy of containment of the communist world,^ 
Containment was grounded on both a realistic conception 
' that our interests could not be protected in a communist- 
.dominated world and an idealistic conception uf the 
moral superiority of Western democracy. 

These same decades witnessed the emergence of new 
nahons from colonial states, injecting a new dimension 
into world politics. These generally underdeveloped na- 
tions. the so-called Third World, turned to both the West 
/ and the Soviets in pursuit of their goal ot economic devel- 
opment. Their underdeveloped status vis a-vis the indus- 
hialized nations has resulted in the principle that "need 
creates right, " a moral demand to rectify sociopolitical 
inequalities. The influence of the Third World countries 
in world politics is now greater than ever, in part because 
of their sheer numbers and in part because of their valu- 
able resources, which are vital to today s interdependent 
world. The recent oil embargo by the Oil Producing 
and Exporting Countries (OPEC) was a painful reminder 
of our economic interdependence and of its impact on 
foreign policy formulation. 

American involvement in Vietnam was a great blow to 
our moral leadership. The military and economic commit- 
ments it demanded, the policies and politics upon which 
it was based, the religious fervor with which it was de- 
fended, all exemplified the double aspect of America's 



foreign policy. On the one hand, there was our single- 
minded idealism in defense of democracy as we conceived 
it; on the;Other. there was the fact that we were pursuing 
our own self-interests, both political and economic. - The 
cost of this was not to be reckoned only in terms of 
money and lives lost, but also in terms of what it did to 
American morale. Very importantly it raised funda- 
mental moral issues regarding the ends and means of our 
foreign policy as well as questipns regarding the exercise 
of force, both at home and abroad. 

The Nixon Doctrine of 1970. which took the position 
that "the postwar period in international relations has 
ended." changed our diplomatic policies with regard to 
Russia and China. Detentt. the lessening of tensions 
between opposing powers, exemplified our new policy. 
But this did not mean a weakening of our defense poshire. 
Our foicign policy today is a source of great contention 
and was one of the most hotly debated issues of the 
1976 presidential campaign. 

This unit explores and explains some of the very real 
problems that stand in the way of developing that moral 
vision that will enable us, as a nation, to cope with the 
moral dimensions of these new international realities. 
Manv of the authors suggest that this new vision must be 
such that it will give us a renewed credibility with the 
rest of the world and enable us to regain our self-confi- 
dence and self-respect. 

Robert Tucker's newspaper article and the first Reader 
selection by Tucker analyze the new international egali- 
tarianism and the principle of self-help it expresses. He 
points out that these concepts, enunciating the sovereign 
right of the state to determine its own legitimate interests 
and to pursue them as it sees fit. raise the moral issue at 
its most basic level— the employment of force as a means 
to foster and defend these interests. And because in a 
threatening and threatened world the citizenry is more 
and more dependent on the state for security, the state 
can often command an almost blind allegiance and loyalty. 
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In a nudear age when even so-called small wars can pre- 
sent a danger to the world, the pursuit ot security raises 
the issue of the moral limits to the means that a statesman 
may employ on behalf of a nation's vital interests. 

Richard Bamet discusses the problem of the terms on 
which America is to be involved in the international 
system. He claims that isolationism as a policy is not vi- 
able on either moral or self-interest grounds. OiiY. present 
foreign policy still reflects resistance to anything that 
might undermine the maintenance of our old economic 
and military position. But this Is a self-defeating policy 
in an increasingly* interdependent world, according to 
Bamet, because in many instances it has protected special 
interests and not the common goc^i. 

Hans Morgenthau discusses the etfects of these new 
political realities in terms of their histontal development. 
His claim is that America has declined both in power and 
credibility. Our world leadership was largely the result 
of the decline of the other Western powers and our devel- 
oprnent of military might. Curiously, thougli. the main 
reason for developing this might, the threat of com- 
munism, became an obsession that led us to support pol- 
icies that undermmed our moral position vis-a vis the 
Third World. Tucker has pointed out that these coun- 
tries are victims of a logical inconsistency in their insis- 
tence upon the principle of self-help while at the same 
time they demand economic aid from us as their right. Be 
that as it may, this does not excuse us, m Morgenthau's 
view, from developing a new moral vision that takes 
into account the new realities and also fosters a greater 
international cooperation and concern. 

Joseph Kraft calls for something more modest. What he 
claims we need is not primarily a new visiorubut a greater 
sense of realism regarding our capacities both of will and 
resources to live up to the hopes we are already holding 
out to the rest of the world. To raise false hopes, Kraft 
argues, is as criminal as hot raising any. 

Several of the above discussions have dealt with the use 
of force ds a means ot statecraft. Certainly, the reality of 
war is something with which the twentieth century is 
all too familiar. Is war necessary? Is it inevitable? Re- 
flection upon such fundamental questions are indispensible 
if we are to understand the moral problems connected 
with the use of force and what can realistically be done 
about them. 

In 1966 Konrad Lorenz, a prominent scholar in the field 
of animal behavior, published a book titled OH'/^.<>7fs.s;(}M, 
in which he defended the thesis that human aggression is 
due to an innate instinct, something part and parcel of 
human nature. The controversy surrounding this thesis 
is still going on. 

This theory of a biological basis for human aggression 
had been defended in the 1920s by Sigmund Freud. 



While Freud had originally considered sexuality and self- 
preservation to be the two dominant instincts in man, he 
later recognized a new dichotomy or paired opposition. 
This he stated in terms of life instincts and death instincts. 
It is because of this death instinct, rooted in the human 
organism, that man is under the sway of an impulse to 
destroy either himself or others, This destructive tendency 
does not have to be triggered by an external stimulus or 
cause. Rather, it springs from an internal, ever-flowing 
fount ot energy. Freud does suggest that the force of this 
death Instinct can !>e reduced by the strengthening of 
human ties through love and by the growth of culture. 

Evidence from the science c»f anthropology has played ^ 
a prominent role in the arguments against Freud's thesis. 
In the next article. Bronislaw Malinowski claims that this 
evidence supports the thesis that all types of fighting are 
culturally determined response;. They depend, in the first 
place, on the gradual development of both economic and 
social reasons that, will lead one group to exploit another 
and. in the second place, on the development of an effec- 
tivi? organization to carry out <md profit from the exploita- 
tion. If making war were a necessary aspect of human 
nature, that Is, one necessary for man's evolution and sur- 
vival, then there would be evidence of it from man's ear- 
liest beginnings. But such evidence is lacking. Malinowski 
claims. 

However, this does not mean that man will not con- 
tinue to make war and to employ force in the pursuit of 
ends. The next selection by Robert Osgood and Robert 
Tucker articulates the reasons for this. Given the ends 
that men and nations actually seek, force must remain an 
essential means of pursuing them. After all other 
methods fail, it alone is ultimate. And without force as a 
deterrent, vital interests would never be secure. Security 
itself is a complex thing, requiring diplomatic, economic, 
and moral force as well as military power. Is there a 
noble alternative to force? There is under one condition; 
namely, that men turn away from the goals they actually 
seek and desire instead goals that do not demand force. 
But this calls for nothing less ihan the moral transforma- 
tion of man. according to Osgood and Tucker. 

This unit concludes with a reflection by Reinhold 
Niebuhr on the selfishness of nations. He claims this self- 
centeredness results from a lack of the physical and spirit- 
ual contact with other peoples that is necessary for the 
development of our moral sensibilities. And given the 
nature of the state that molds its citizens into a corporate 
unity more through force and human emotions than 
through reason, an effective self-control attitude so neces- 
sary for moral vision is hindered from developing. In 
Niebuhr's view, the prospects for the growth of a global 
consciousness and global conscience are dim. 
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Key Concepts 

Self-help: A principle that states it is the right ot the state 
to determine what its legitimate interests are, what threat- 
ens them, and what measures it may employ to protect 
them. 

Egalilarianism: In this context, the belief in, the sovereign 
equality of states that gives each state the unrestricted 
right of political, economic, and social selt determination. 
Third World: The term for the generally underdeveloped 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 



Isolalionism: The policy of maintaining a state's sover- 
eignty and vital political, economic, and social interests 
without entering into alliances, involving rights and obli- 
gations, with other states. 

Force: Any coercive pressure, usually of a violent kind, 
brought to bear on another with the intention of securing 
desired goals. If the coercion is nonviolent, the term mmil 
fone is used. 



Factual Review Questions 



1 According to Tucker, what three conditions create a 
moral problem for international society? 

2. What are the chief characteristics of the new interna- 
tional egalitarianism, as Tucker dcscnbcs it7 

3. What does Bamet think is the central issue regarding 
America's role in world affairs? 

4. As Morgenthau sees it, why did the American com- 
mitment to anticommunism fail on both moral and 
political grounds? 

5. What points to the moral exhaustion of the West, 
according to Morgenthau? 

6. What dees Kraft mean by "Wilsonian diplomacy," and 
why is He opposed to it? 

7. What is the ultimate reason for war, in Freud's theory? 



8. What does Freud think can help decrease the likeli- 
hood of war? 

9. Why does Malinowski reject biological theories of 
aggression? 

10. What is Malinowski's definition of war? 

1 1 . According to Osgood and Tucker, why is force 
essential to international politics? 

12. Why is force justified, according to Osgood and 
Tucker? 

13, Why do major powers feel compelled to protect their 
territory at places beyond their boundaries? 

14, What does Niebuhr judge to be the basis and reason 
for the selfishness of nations? 

15, Why does nationalism make the development of 
ethical attitudes difficult, if not impossible? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Discuss Tucker's analysis of modem egililarianism 
and your underetanding of the problems it involves for 
arriving at a stable international order. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review Tucker's newspaper article and his analysis of tht 
principle of self-help. 

--Analyze the claims found in the first Reader selection by 
Tucker, 

—Consider Bamet's position on international involvement. 
What objection does it make to the isolationism that reli- 
ance on force seems to imply? 
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— Reflect on what you consider necessary in the present 
circumstances for a stable world order. 

2. Discuss the notion that "need creates right" in re- 
gard to America's relations to Third World countries. 
What stance do you think we should lake toward 
these countries, especially with regard to economic aid? 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review Tucker's discussion of egalitarianism. 
—Consider tne points raised by Morgenthau with regard 
to our position vis-a-vis the Third Worid. 
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—Reflect on Kraft's position about raising, false hopes 
among these countries. 

— Formulate guidelines you think are moral in dealing 
with underdeveloped countries. 

3. Detente is our current approach toward our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Discuss your understand 
ing o£ this policy and give your evaluation of it in 
light of the readings in this unit. 



Suggested Guidelines 

—Consider what Morgenthau has to say about the politi- 
cal and moral failure of our anticommunist policy. 
—Review Tucker's discussion of force and the balance of 
power. 

—Outline what you consider to be the objections of 
detente and evaluate how viable you consider them to 
be in the light of the present realities. 



. Suggested Reading 

by Robert W. Tucker 



Articles 

Kennan, George F. "Foreign Policy and Christian Conscience' 

AlLinhc Monthlu. May 1959. 
Morgenthau. Hans j. "Love and Power." Commtntury. March 

1902. 

Oppenheimer, j. Robert. "In the Keeping of Unreason." Btdlehn 
of the AUmti SwrnhsN. january I960. 

Wight. Martin. "Why Is There No International Theory?" In 
Diphmuhi Invoh^iihon-. edited by Herbert Butterfield and Mar- 
tin Wight, pp. 24-34. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universit>* 
Press, 1966. 

Books 

Butterfield. Herbert. H>/ory ami Huniati Rrluhiw-^. London: 
Collins. 1951. A series of essays on history and histonography 
by the well-known professor of modern history at Cambridge 
University. See particularly the essay. The Tragic Element 
in Modern Intematio|Ral Conflict" 

Carr, E. H. Thr Turnlf^rurs Crisis. H/i;-/g.?o. London: Mac- 
millan. 1949. An overview of the diplomatic crises of the 
interwar years and of the confrontation between the major 
ideological blocs of capitalism, fascism, and socialism. 

Gpldwin. Robert A., eii. Rfux/jnys im Amrhum Fcrei^t PWuu, 2nd 
ed. New York: Oxford University Press. 197 L. A collection 
of historical and contemporary sources on a wide range of 
problems involved in the conduct of American foreign policy. 
The essays deal with both the philosophic foundations ard the 
practitial applications of our international stance and diplo- 
macy. 

Kennan, George F, Rruiihr> of Ameruun Forn^^ Poluu. Princeton, 
N.j.: Princeton University Press, 1954. A series of four inter- 
pretative lectures by a noted American diplomat on how the 
conduct of foreign relations ought to be conceived and how 
we can best achieve our objectives of containment and liber- 
ation. 



Osgood, Robert E:, and Rbbert W. Tucker. Force, Onler and /«>■ 
hie. Baltimore-, Johns Hopkins University Press. 1967. The 
role and rationale of force in today's international order, 

Thucydides. Hiylory of the PeloponnebUin \Mar. Translated by Rex 
Warner. London; Penguin Books. 1954, An account of the 
wars between the ancient Greek city states of Spa>ta and 
Athens during the fjtth century B.C. See Book 5, Ch. 8, 'The 
Melian Debate," pp. 358-366. 

Weldon, T.D. S/n/rs ami Morah. A Shidu m Polihad Confluh. New 
York, 1947 (pp, 2'16-280), A study of the ideological differ- 
ences between states and the necessity of statesmanship in 
international affairs in order to avoid conflict. 

Additional Suggestions 

Recommended by Philip Rieff 
Articles 

Axon, Raymond. 'The Arurchical Order of Power." Dueilulus. 
Spring 1966 (pp. 479-480, 483-485). 

"A Reply to Solzhenitzyn." Emounter. September 1975 

tP^p. 59-60). 

Avinieri, Shiomo. "An Exchange on Mideast Guarantees." forrryrf 

Polity. yVinter 1975/1976 (pp, 214-217). 
,.Laquer, Walter, "Fascism— The Second Coming." Commetihiry. 

February 1976 (pp. 59-62). 
Walzef, Michael. "Political Action: The Problem of Dirty 

Hands." Phdosophu ami Puhlu Affuin. Winter 1973 (pp. 161-162, 

174-180). 

Zorza. Victor. "Ping-Pong Philosophy Is Revised, " The Giuvdiiui. 
june 30. 1966 (p. II). 
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8. Law and Morality 

Learning Objectives 



To understand 

the bases tor the relationship betvvefn'law and morality 

the limits of that relationship 

the arguments for and against i ivil di^obcdienu* 

the issue and problems ot It'^i^latin^; morality 



Overview 



The late chief justice of the Supreme Court, Earl Warren, 
stated that "in civilized life, law floats in a sea of ethics. 
Each is indispensible to civilization. Without law we 
should be at the mercy of the least scrupulous; without 
ethics law could not exist. Without ethical consciousness 
in most people, lawlessness would be rampant." 

This unit deals with the questions and problems that 
arise because of the bond that exists betwecp law and 
morals. On what is that bond based? What justifies it? 
We presuppose that each is indispensible to democracy 
as we understand it and practice it. But what does this 
imply for the individual's freedoms and obligations in our 
democracy? Law protects society and the individual, but 
what is included in its scope in the exercise of this func- 
tion? Are private morals, for example, subject to law? In 
the name of ethical consciousness, may one disobey the 
law? 

Warren stated that without ethics, law could not exist., 
Particular laws are rules. Some of them are legal prohibi- 
tions for moral injunctions, for example, the law prohibit- 
ing murder; others, like traffic rules, are not. But must 
the system .is a whole fulfill certain standards if it is to be 
considered a morally binding one, imposing a moral obli- 
gation oi obedience? 

These questions are important in themselves as theo- 
retical issues. But they are more than that, for there is a 
clear recognition of a crisis of law and morality in Amer- 
ica today. This crisis has come about because of civil 
disobedience, societal and individual violence, and indivi- 
dual and institutional lawlessness. Several years ago, in 
1971. the Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
chose as the theme of its centennial proceedings the topic 



"Is Law Dead?" The issues raised in this unit help clarify 
some of the problems that make such a question possible 
and some of the reasons for resolving it in favor of the 
preservation of law. 

The newspaper article by Lon Fuller makes the point 
that, though law and morality regulate human interaction, 
not everything can be. decided by legal or moral principles. 
Nevertheless, the examples Fuller gives seem to indicate 
that in any particular situation calling for decision or the 
application of a standard, a sense of responsibility should^ 
be operative. With regard to the formation of a legal 
system as a whole. Fuller' argues in his selection in the 
Reader that there are standards it must fulfill if it is to be 
a moral one, that is. one that imposes a moral obligation 
of obedience. These standards not only constitute the 
moral grounds of a legal system, they also make it pos- 
sible for both citizen and government to be law abiding. 
This is because they establish mutual expectations for 
rights and duties. If this bond of reciprocity is broken, 
if there is a total failure in any one o: the essential 
norms Fuller describes, the citizen has no moral obligation 
to obey the law. 

One of ^he standards Fuller requires is that the law 
should not demand the impossible. Elsewhere in the 
chapter in Fuller's book frbm which this selection is ex- 
cerpted, he observes that "our notions of what is in fact 
impossible may be determined by presuppositions about 
the nature of man and the universe." This observation. 
1 believe, raises serious questions about the extent of the 
citizen's obligation to obey the law. Suppose one were 
to say that to obey a particular law is not possible because, 
for example, "it is impossible for me to violate my con« 
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science; it is impossible for me to choose the law oi man 
over the law of God, it is impossible for me to condone 
immoral actior>." 

In Unit 6. Archibald Cox discusses four cases in which 
such appeals to individual conscience were made, and in 
which individuals claimed a moral right to disobey the law. 
These were appeals precisely to that ethical consciousness 
without which, in Justice Warren's words, lawlessness 
would be rampant.. The next three selections of this 
unit deal with this vexing question of civil disobedience. 

Eugene Rostow analyzes both the basis for the claim 
that civil disobedience is justifiable and the reciprcxral 
issue of the rightful obligation of the citizen to the liberal 
society in which he chociscs to live, The operative word 
here is libfrai. In this context, a liberal society is a democ- 
racy based on lon^ient: the individual agrees to obey the 
laws of the state, under the principle of majority rule. 
^ where, as an adult, he has freely decided to live. In sucfi 
)a society, the individual is granted the widest personal 
freedom and moral autonomy compatible with the prefer 
yation of that society. And it is the consent of the gov- 
erned that is the.source of the state's authority. Arguing 
that the United States is a constitutional democracy based 
On consent, Rostow takes the position that no right to 
civil disobedience can or should be acknowledged for a 
free society is possible only where agreed restraints on 
freedom are duly accepted and observed. 

The case for the right of civil disobedience is argued 
by Robert Wolff. His defense is based on a rejection of 
the concept of i/r jure authority, or the ri^^hl to command 
and to be disobeyed. Of course, in our society de fiulo au- 
thority is operative; that is. the state's claim is accepted. 
But this is because individuals have not yet overcome the 
almost superstitious hold that authority has over them. 
Wolff states that the theory of democracy can be ex 
pressed in the proposition that "only a state founded upor 
the consent of the governed has de jure, legitimate author- 
ity." He concludes this theory is wrong because it is 
necessarily based on majority rule, which denies the auto- 
nomy of the individual. He takes the position of philo- 
sophical anarchism: Each individual must make himself 
the author of his actions and take responsibility for them. 
The only way to preserve this automony would be by 
unanimous decisions, and that is a practical impossibility. 
^ dramatic illustration of the pros and cons of the legi- 
timacy of civil disobedience follows in the scene from the 
play The Tnal of the Cntonr>vilic Nine. The names of the Ber- 
rigan brothers, Philip and Daniel, are well known from 
their imprisonment. In the interchange given here, it is 
not the motives of the defendants that are in question. 
buV their actions: the destruction of Selective Service rec 



ords. They defend their actions with the appeal to con* 
science and to a higher law to which they are bound— the 
law of love and justice. For them the act itself is not 
important; its meaning is, and that meaning is a protest 
against what is immoral and illegal, and it is an expression 
of the law of love and justice. 

Next we turn to another aspect of the relation between 
morality and the law. namely, whether morality should 
be or even can be legislated. The selections by Lord 
Patrick Dev'm and H.L.A. Hart concern the question of 
sexual morality. 

Even it one were to argue that majority opinion regards 
homosexuality, prostitution, adultery, and the publication 
of pornography as immoral, the question remains as to 
whether these matters should also be regarded as criminal 
acts, subject to the restraints of law and to it^ punishments. 

Lord Devlin defends the position that society has the 
right to pass judgment on moral matters by making laws 
and attaching punishments for their violation. He argues 
that there are some moral standards that are a part of a 
society's structure, and their violation cannot be tolerated. 
Devlin asserts that for a society to maintain its existence, 
some moral conformity, some shared moral values are 
essential. A society has the right to protect its survival 
and therefore to insist on conformity to these shared 
moral values. If one grants this premise, one must grant 
society the right to enforce laws protecting these shared 
moral values in the same way it does in other matters 
vital to its existence. 

Hart responds that Lord Devlin's position is not sound 
because it rests upon a confused conception of wh^t a 
society is. In the light of the conventional meaning of a 
society, it surely is absurd, according to Hart, to suggest 
that every practice the society considers profoundly im- 
moral threatens its survival. Moreover, there is no histor- 
ical evidence for this proposition. And even if one were 
to accept Lord Devliri's artificial definition of a society, 
why must the moral status quo be necessarily preserved? 
Why can it not change, perhaps for the better? 

Shirley Letwin discusses whatjihe considers the cause 
of the confusion about the relation of law and morality. 
To her. the qut*stion in the debate that is going on is im- 
properly framed in terms of a conflict between individual 
morality and communal morality, individual liberty and 
the law. What this shows is a basic confusion about the 
nature of law. One must realize, she maintains, that 
there are two commitments involved in the notion of 
community: The first is a commitment to the preservation 
of the civil association that is the essence of community; 
and the second is a commitment to the preservation of the 
particular character peculiar to that association. And both 



oi these tommitmenh are moral. They invuKe the notion 
that the sh.irctl litf \u comnuinity requirt^ a common 
authority and a Lon^ensus c one ernm^ what is jui^t and 
ri^ht. proFtT and fitting. The body o\ laws adopted by a' 
stK-iety IS. amon>; other thinly an expression ot what a 
bociety considers itseU to be. or its twotold commitment. 
It partakes intrmsKally ot the. moral character o\ that 
committed vision. 

In the last solcition by lohn Silber we are reminded 



once a>;ain ot Warren's statement that "without law we 
should be at the mercy ot the least scrupulous." Silber 
analy/c>s an excerpt trom Robert Bolt's play. A Mm for 
Mi stw^nts This is the story' of Sir Thomas More, the 
Lord H\^h Chancellor ot England, and his confrontation 
with Henry Vlll. in the scene depicted, Sir Thomas 
detcMids the sovcrei>;n position ot the law in society. 
L^t'spite its shortcomin>;s. it is a most valued safeguard 
a>;ainst the va>;aric^s ot mdivicjual moral )ud>;ment and the 
tyranny ot power. 



Key Concepts 



Liberal society: As usc\i here, retei^ to a demiKracy based 
on consent, in which the individual agreed to obey the laws 
ot the state, uncier the principle ot ma)cuity rule, where, as 
an adult, he has freely decicied to live. This notion ot 
demtKracy allciws tor the widt^t pt^sible personal freedom 
and moral autonomy compatible with.the maintaining; ot 
the society. The source ot the states authority is the 
consent ot the governed. 

Authority: De jure— the riy^ht to command and to be 
obeyed. De facto-the ability to >;et this claim to such 
a right accepted by those a>;ainst whom it is asserted. 

Philosophical anarchism: The pt>sitKin that rejects the 
claim ot j state that it has the n>;ht to command and that 
its subjects have a binding; mtual obli>;ation to obey. Posi- 



tively, this position espouses individual auUmmu. the right 
of each individual to act solely on the basis of reasons he 
can see and accept for himself to be good. 

Civil disobedience: The challenging of the state's author- 
ity by deliberate acts of omission or commission that vio- 
late a statute or law. Traditionally, civil disobedience was 
seen in the context of the individual's conscience as pitted 
against the power and authority of the state. Personal 
convictions are given as reason for the disobedience. 
More recently, however, civil disobedience has also been 
seen as a societal and social phenomenon. Organized 
groups and sometimes whole segments of society engage 
in protests and actions directed against the legitimacy 
of the state's authority and in expressing a rejection of it. 



Factual Review Questions 

1. What dcK-s Fuller nu^n l^y the bond ot rcviprcxity' 
K'tween citi/en and governments 

2. What is the major premise ot Kostow s argument tor 
the obligahon obey valid lavv7 

,V Why according io Rostow. is there no treedom with 

out revponsibilitvT 
4 What does Wc^ltt mean by philosophical anarchism"? 

3. What IS the basis ot Wc^lfl argument m tav'or ot it? 
0. What IS the central point of the detense in Hu- I ml of 

7. What is the central argument of the prosecution? 
8 Whar f.x>sitmn dcx-s Lord [Vvlin defend? 



^. What is Devlin's main argument in defense of this 
petition? *^ 

10. Why doc^ Hart claim that Devlin's argument is not . 

sound? 

1 1 . What position dc->es Hart defend? 

\Z. What is the source of the conhjsion that Letwin sees 
in the debate on the relation between law and morals? 

13. Why does Letwin claim that our understanding of 
what it means to be "civil" includes a morality? 

14. What does Thomas More mean by "I know what's 
legal, not what's right"? 

15. Why doc>s More choose what's legal? 




Essay alnd Discussion Questions 



1. In your opinion, is civil disobedience ever justified? 
Argue for the position you take. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the positions taken by Rostow and VVoltt. 
— Evaluate the argument in tavor qi civil disobodionct' in 
Berrigan's play. Compare this with the position ot Cox 
in Unit 6. 

— Reflect on whether there is any issue or cause that could 
lead you to engage in civil disobedience. 

2. Compare Lord Devlin's defense of the enforcement 
of morals with Hart's rejection of it. Which position 
do you support and why? 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the arguments pro and con in the two relevant 
articles. 

Suggested Reading 



—Analyze Letwin's position. Which of the two sides do 
you think it seems to support? 

—Reflect on Cox s argument in Unit o in favor of "virtual 
absolutes." Dc>es it .apply in this question? 



3. Should all able adult citizens be required by law to 
vote in major state and federal elections? Discuss the 
pros and cons of this issue. Give your own answer 
and your reasons for it. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—-Consider Rostow's description of a liberal society and 
what, if anything, it implies regarding citizen participation. 

—Consider Wolff's objections to the theor\' of democracy. 

—Review Letwin's notion of civic commitment. 



by Lon L. Fuller 



Durkheim, Emilc. Proff»ior.;il itim> imd Civh MomL. Translated by 
Cornelia Brookcfield. Clencoe. ill.: Free Press. 1958. A discus- 
sion o^ the topic of dvic morality by the French sociologist. 

Fuller. Lon L. Vic Xionility of Ltu\'- 2nd ed. New Haven. Conn.; 
Yale University Press, 1^6^. An analysis of the relation be- 
tween law and morality with attention to both the nature of 
morality and the aims of the law. The discussion is enlivened 
by the use of anecdotes. 

Golding, Martin P., ed. Ok Wiiun of Lin\ New York: Random 
-House, 1966. A collection of readings in legal philosophy. 
See particularly the chapters, "Natural Law" and "Legal 
Positivism." 

Gorecki. Jan, ed. Soiuuo^^y ami jun-ipruJeme of L(on Piitrazyiki. Ur- 
bana, III.: University ot Illinois Press. 1^75. A collection of 
essays on Patrazycki. The two most relevant are by Denzin, 
"Interaction, Law and Morality,"' and Ossowska, "Moral and 
Legal Norms." 

Leiser, Burton M. Cuslcnu Lru' ami Xlorality. Garden City. N.Y.: 
Anchor Books. 1969. An introduction to problems in the 
philosophy of law. 

Piaget. Jean. Th( Monil Mymoi/ of //if ChiU. Translated by Mar- 
jorie Gabain. New York: Free Press, 1965. An analysis of 
the moral development of children. See particularly Chapter 1. 
"The Rules of the Game." and Chapter IV? "The Two Morali- 
ties' of the Child and Types of Social Relations." 

Rawls. John. A Theory ot }u>hi(. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1 97 1. Rawls presents a substantive theory 
of justice that is an alternative to traditional utilitarianism 
He sets forth his principles of justice and proceeds to a discus 
sion of such matters as the limits to majority rule, the justifi 
cation of civil disobedience, the toleration of intolerance, ana 
so on. 



Rostow, Eugene V., ed. l> Law Demi! New York: Simon and 
Schuster. I97I. A wide-ranging collection of' essays dis- 
cussing the aims of our legal system and its adequacy for 
meeting the demands of our changing society. 

Seagle. William. Uf Quat for Liu\ New York: Knopf. 1941. 
A cultural history of the law in action. See especially the 
entries in the index under "Morals and Law." 

Additional Suggestions . 

R»*commended by Philip Rieff ' 
Articles 

Cahn, Edmund N. "Freedom, Order and Law." Wu- Yotk Uruvn- 
Liic Rfi'KW. January 1948 (pp. 58-01). 

Dworkiri, Ronald. "Lord Devlin and the Enforcement of Morals." 
Yale Liic hmnial May i960 (pp. 987-997. 1(XX)-1002). 

Kadish, Sanford H. 'The Crisis of Overcriminalization." The An- 
nul> ot the Amenian Auidcnvj of Polihial ami Soual ^lietue. Novem- 
ber 1967 (pp. 159-163, 169-170). 

Books 

Gert, Bernard. The Moral Rule'*. New York: Harper ik Row, 
1966; Harper Torchbooks,' 1*^73 (pp. 114-115, I17-U0). A 
contemporaiy moral argument for obedience to the law. 

Plato. Cn/o. Translated by Benjamin Jowett (pp. 48-54). Plato's 
dramatic account of Socrates' reasons for obeying the law even 
though it meant an unjustified death sentence. 
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9. Crime and Punishment 

Learning Objectives 



To undenland 

the moral issues involved in the question ot" punishment for crime 

the arguments for and against the need, utility, and justification of punishment 

the issues involved in the debate on capital punishment 

punishment and the penal system, its effects and defects 



Overview 



Many observers note that Americans are fascinated by 
crime. The popularity of television shows about detec- 
tives, private, investigators, special crime prevention forces, 
and reformed criminals is adduced as evidence. And, it 
is said, those willing to admit it will often confess to root- 
ing for the criminal to succeed in getting away with a 
crime, especially if it is the Robin Hood variety and/or 
carried out with cleverness and style. 

The recent case of a convicted murderer who was de- 
manding the right to have the court-imposed verdict of 
execution carried out as r>tipulated commanded national 
media coverage for weeks. There were those who volun- 
teerea to oe on the hring squad and there were those wtio 
against the convicted murderer's wishes, were trying to 
prevent his execution. 

Whatever those attitudes reveal about the American 
psyche in general, there is no gainsaying the fact that in 
our society today the issue of crime and punishment is a 
heated topic of debate. Many people find our big cities 
almost unlivable because of the rising crime rate and the 
violence. Before 1965 this country averaged between 
7.000 and 9.000 murders a year. Since then the number 
has risen to over 20.000. The cost of maintaining oyr 
present prison^ population and of providing expanded faci- 
lities for almost 40Qi)PO-inrf»ales' equals the annual budget 
of most small countries. California, a state considered to 
be one of the most enlightened in regard to the penal 
system, spent an average of $6,000 a year per inmate. 
The cost of police protection and other forms of crime 
prevention is also staggering. Clearly something must be 
done about crime. But what should we do, and how do 
we go about doing it? 

This unit examines some of the approaches to the vex- 
ing questions of the causes and proposed remedies of 
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crime. It asks whether these causes are to be found in 
poverty, alienation, or other breakdowr^ of social ir^ti* 
tutions, or whether they are to be found in human ruture, 
which is innately defiant and deviant. Is our system of 
justice to^ lax in imposing punishments with swiftness 
and sureness? Are offenders- literally getting away with 
murder because society refuses to use the only effective 
deterrent it has — capital punishment? 

One way or another, all these issues involve the moral 
dimensions of punishment of the criminal. Punishment is 
moral if it -serves moral purposes. Are the purposes it 
actually serves in our societv moral ones? 

The newspaper article by Ernest van den Haag defends 
the position that^ punishment is a justifiable necessity in a 
society governed by law. Because man is by nature a de* 
fiant creature, punishment is needed as a deterrent to his 
defiance and violation of the law. This is especially true 
when such behavior is profitable. While the magnitude 
of the threatened punishment and. the probability of suf- 
fering it are only two among the many factors that deter 
people from crime, van den Haag argues, they are factors 
that we can control. Studies show that punishment that is 
certain, meted out with regularity, and appropriate to the 
seriousness of the crime can significantly reduce the crime 
rate. 

Does this mean that the most extreme purushment— the 
death penaltv— is justified? On lune 2. 1967 the last p^e- 
cution in this country ot a convicted murderer took place 
in Colorado. At this writing, ttiere are 418 men and b 
women on death row in nriscns throughout this country. 
Of the 3,859 prisoners executed since 1930, the majority 
have been black and/or poor. A recent Gallup poll shows 
that 57 percent of the populace approves of capital punish- 
ment. On December 13, 1976 the Supreme Court cleared 



rtie way for the execution oi convicted murderer Gary 
Gilmore, the man who has demanded to die. These arc 
facts and statistics; what are the issues involved in capital 
punishment? This is the subject of the next three selec- 
tions. 

Van den Haag takes the view in his RtMder article that 
the death penalty is justified (moral) as a deterrent to 
murder. He argues that by applying the death penalty 
we might save further innocent victims of murder. 
Though it cannot be proven that the death penalty is 
more of a deterrent than other possible alternatives, it is a 
justified risk because by employing it we miglit avoid the 
risk of the deaths of future mnocent victims. 

David Conway analyzes van den Haags wager argu 
ment. He argues that the question is put in terms ot 
which nsk one preters — risking the lives ot criminals or 
the lives of victims. But this is misleading, he maintains, 
The lives of criminals are taken, not risked. The real 
problem here is that this Uitiuii taking of lives is not bal- 
anced against the po^'.ilnlity that lives will be saved. There 
is no infallible proof of the deterrent effect ot capital 
punishment that might warrant gambling with human 
lives. 

Next follows a reflection on capital punishment by Al- 
bert Camus. He argues that the death penalty in our 
civilization cannot be justified l>ecause we have lost all 
possible rational dei'ense for it. We have abandoned re- 
ligious values and that belief in eternal life in the next 
world that views death not a finalitv, but as a trans- 
formation to another life. According to Camus. Cod re- 
mains the only judge ot the human heart: who among us 
is so free of guilt that he has the moral rectitude to arro- 
gate the role of ultimate judge over the lite of another? 
What right has scKiety to deny to any individual, as long 
as he lives, his natural right to make amends? 

In the next selection, Karl Menninger givc^ a psycht^- 
therapist's perspective of society's need to condemn and 
punish. He proposes a theory in tertns of the scapegoat." 
In the Old Testament, on the Day ot Atonement, the high 
priest cleansed the people of sin by a ritual: The sins of 
the people were Imposed upon the heatl ot a goat, who 



^^as then driven into the wilderness with this symbolic 
burden ot sin and guilt. Accordinj; to Menninger, our 
society, too, enacts a secular version of this rite. The 
crimi.nal embodies for us our sins and guilts, actual and 
fantasized. By pointing the accusing finger at him and 
pronouncing a condemnation, we insure our own sense of 
personal righteousness in our own eyes and in those of 
others. 

Whatever the source of this need to punish and how- 
ever the need is interpreted, there does exist a very real 
penal system in America, geared to sequester the criminal 
from society and to punish him. Garry Wills, asks what 
we think we are accomplishing with it. If it is meant to 
deter crime or rehabilitate the criminal, we are failing 
miserably. If it is revenge we are seeking, we do;not even 
achieve that in any clear-cut way. For one thin^, we re- 
coil from the idea that we are vengeful. We pJrefer to 
chcxjse vague language like "paying a debt to society." 
But who collects this debt and in terms of what? We 
accept the definition of a prison as a place where inmates 
are meant to suffer. But, Wills points out, the reality of 
prison is something we do not like to face. 

If prisons do not deter or rehabilitate, what do they do 
that is socially useful? According to )ames Wilson, they 
achieve one practical objective-. They protect society from 
the criminal for at least the time o^ incarceration. Wilson 
argues for mandatory sentences to reinforce the notion 
that crime does not pay; the criminal pays for it. 

The concluding article by )udge David Bazelon chal- 
lenges the assumption that tougher prison sentences will 
reduce crime. For one thing, tough sentences make very 
little impression on the ordinary street offender. If the 
young delinquent has no job, no opportunity for a better 
life, no close family ties, he has in reality nothing to lose. 
A/hy not turn to crime and take the risk? Bazelon does 
.lot maintain that poverty equals crime. What he argues 
is that it creates the conditions that make for street crime. 
The question is not what kinds of jail- sentences will or 
will not reduce crime, but what reforms will reintegrate 
the youthful delinquent into human society in a humane 
way. 



Key Concepts 



Punishinent: As German philc>sopher Fnetirich Nietzsche 
(1844-1900) pointed out. this concept embodies a whole 
synthesis of meanings. It is a means of prevention of fur- 
ther harm, recompense tor harm done. It is a means of 
isolating a disturbance from society or of inspiring fear, an 
attempt at teaching a lesson tor improvement or deter- 



rence, a compromise with revenge. It is a war measure 
against an enemy of peace, a ritual enacted against a 
defeated enemy. And as Nietzsche pointed out, at var- 
ious times various meanings come to the fore and 
dominate. 

In general, there are three main positions or justifica- 
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tions offered in defense of punishment. The first is rctnlm- 
Hon, which argues that punishment is the just desert ot the 
criminal; society has tl.J ri^hl to repay evil with evil. 

The second position holds that the aim ot punishment 
is rdmhiiiiuiwn. or the proct>ss lhrou>;h which an individual 
who has been separated trom society because of socially 
unacceptable behjvior is ^^ain inte^r.Ued into the >;roup 
as a useful member ot society. It implies' a repentance or 
a chan^^e of attitude on the part ot the individual. 

The third position detends punishment as a d^hrrnit. 
According to this theor>-. potential criminals will be dis- 
suaded from crime because ot their fear of the conse- 
quences, thai is, certain punishment. 

Retaliation is a utrtrutK'e theory ot punishment; the 
others are based on uhhtaruiu arguments. 



Yet another theory holds that punishment should be 
dropped and crime should be treated as a sickness. 
Capital punishment: Punishment by death. In July 1972 
the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that capital 
punishment as then applied was "cruel and unusual punish- 
ment" in violation of the Eighth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, whc^e guarantees were extended to the states 
by the due-prcKess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Since then, many slates have rewritten their criminal 
statutes, and in \97o the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of some of these slate laws calling for the 
death penalty. 

Recidivist: One who repeats a criminal act after having re- 
pented for it. made amends for it. or been punished for it. 



Factual Review Questions 



I. Why does van den Haag claim that punishment is 
indispensable to make the threats of the law credible? 

I. What is llie main reason van den Haag otters tor his 
view that the death penalty is justified? 

3. Why does van den Haag reiett statistical arguments • 
against the death penalty? 

4. Why does Conway find v.^n den Haag's statement ot 
the question misleading? 

5. What condition does Conway demand be verified to 
iustity capital punishment? 

o. Why does Camus argue that our civilization has lost 
ai! pcTSsible rational detense tor the death penalty? 

" Why Ciovs Camus consider capital punishment to be 
premeditated murder^ 

Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Write an essay on your views about the meaning and 
purposes of punishment. 
Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the newspaper article and Reader selections 
by van den Haag Mennmger. and Wills 

— Pay attention to the various meanings ot Ihe word 
"punishment 

^Ketlect on which meaningis), it any, you consider valid 
for the purpt>st»s of prott-ctmg society. 



8. What does Menninger mean by "scapegoat"? 

9. What three conflicting views of penal institutions 
. does Wills discuss? 

10. Why does Wills reject the notion that the punishment 
of prison is a deterrent? 

11. Why does Wills rtject the notion that prisons rehabi- 
litate prisoners? 

12. What, according to Wilson, do prison sentences 
actually achieve? 

13. What does Wilson consider th<^ most urgent reform 
needed to reduce the crime rate? 

14. Why does Bazelon reject the notion that harsher 
sentences deter crime? 

15. What does Bazelon regard as the central problem for 
achieving a reduction of the crime rate? 



2. Critically evaluate the arguments pro and con capi- 
tal punishment. State your position and give reasons 
for it. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Analyze the reasons, pro and con. found in th^* Reader 
selections by van den Haag. Conway, and Camus 
—Consider whether there are crimes for which you think 
the death penalty is justified. Give your reasons. 
-Consider alternatives to the death penalty and whether 
they might belter serve the motnl goals of society. 
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3. Compare Wilson's position on the effectiveness of 
iail sentences with that of Bazelon. With which one are 
you in agreement, and why? If you reject both, what 
b your view of the issue? 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Contrast the two jxsitions mentioned. 

— Review the Reader selection by Wills on the adualitit^s 



Suggested Reading 



by Emest van den Hajg 
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crime and punishment in terms of and salvation 



of American prisons. 

— /^j+iculate your own view ot the purpose of penal insti- 
tutions. 

— Review the pertinent discussions on the meaning and 
purposes of punishment. / 
— Do you really have an understafiding of what prison 
life is like? 



Kafka, Franz. The Petuii Colotiy. New York: Schcxken, 1948. A-^ 
metaphoric presentation of deterrence. 

Packer, Herbert L. fhe Lwul- ot the Cnnjmi)) Sarution.' Stanford. 
Calif ; Stanford University Press, \9t>8. ^An account of the 
purpose of criminal law. The author maintains that the crimi- 
nal sanction is "the best available device" for dealing with- 
gross and immediate harms and threats of harm." but that it is 
not efficacious'fdr enforcing morality. 

Van den Haag, Ernest. Puw>hm;ii Cm"iimw/>, Coruenmis^ a Vejy Old 
i\mi Pumtirl Que^lum. New York: Basic Books, 1975. The 
author deals with the purpose of the criminal law and the ef- 
fecfiveness or ineffectiveness sought and achieved by punish- 
ing violators. 
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lohn H. Mueller. New York: Free Press, {pp. 65-72). 

The author argues that crime is a "normal," ineradicable, and 
necessary part of every society. 

Stephen, james Fitziames. Liherty. Lifunhty. Fraietmty. London; , 
Smith. Elder & Co., 1«73 (pp. 147-152). A classical analysis 
and defense of punishment. 
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10. Pornography and Obscenity 

Learning Objectives 



To understand 

the moral issues involved in the debate about porno>;raphy and obscenity 
the arguments pro and con regarding; the prohibition ot pornography 
the arguments regarding; tho etfects ot pornography 
the moral implications oi literary and artistic prix]iiction> 



/ 



Overview 



!n his address to the Swedish Academy upon receiving the 
Nobel prize tor literature. American novelist Saul Bellow 
stated that writers today do not adequately represent man- 
kind. In particular \hcy do not represent American society, 
He said that "one can't tell writers what to dot^ The imagin- 
ation must tind its own path. But one can tcrvently wish 
that they— that we — would come back irbm the peri- 
phery" and recogni/.e that people have an immense dc^sirc 
for a return to what is simple and true." \, 

The new Nobel laureate's remarks were made in'^jegard 
to mucli ot fhe current writing about sex. society, politic^, 
and human nature, which he teels goes unchallenged be- 
cause the t'eople have let the intellectual c»stablishment 
take over the arts and become dictators ot popular opinion. 
What Bellow has to say is very pertinent to the issues ot 
pornography and olr^cenity with which this unit deals. 

The modern sexual revolution has also had its effects 
on literature and the arts. It has treed them from anti- 
quated and puritanical restrictions as to what they were 
allowed to deal with and how. The arts, in turn, have 
become a p(v force in the cause ot promoting the 
growth and fulMnment of human sexual potential. 

What are the gains that have been achieved by this new 
freedom; what are the lessons? Has this new openness to 
saying and portraying everything been an expression ot 



what Americans truly need and want? Or have the ordi- 
nary people been victimized Dy self-appointed spokesmen, 
by an elite from the world of literature and art that lives 
only on the periphery of American life and does not 
really understand, nor perhaps cares about, what is at the 
core? Must any desire for what is "simple and true/' in 
order to be genuine and authenticated, be confronted by 
an aesthetic that, in Peter Michelson's words, aims at using 
the ugly in human sexuality to expose "an implacable 
universe unrelieved by moral or spiritual design"? And is 
such an aesthetic justified in the name of moral revelation? 

This unit explores such questions in the context of the 
meaning and significance of pornography in our society. 
It deals with the current debate about it and what this de- 
bate reveals in terms of the moral issues to be faced, To 
understand its full implications, it would be helpful to re- 
view Unit 2 on the issues of sex and society, as well as 
the selections in Unit 8 on legislating morality, 

The newspaper article by John Sisk is an analysis of 
where we currently stand in the debate over pornography. 
He discusses the two conflicting visions prevalent. The 
one sees pornography and obsceriity as a tool for alleviat* 
ing the torcc»s that frustrate our potential for growth and 
fulfillment, especially certain conventional notions about 
sex and family life, and for expanding our sexual horizons. 
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The other vision lociks upon pornojyaphy as a destnictive | 
attack upon essential cultural valuiN, which, it not checked, 
will subvert them. 

In the first Reader selection, Sisk endorses the second 
view with his analysis of the use and significance ot dirty 
language and pornography. While admitting there are 
positive asp>ects to it — it can shock us awake trom cnir 
own dogmatic slumbers — ultimately, dirty language tie- 
grades a culture because it degrades both male and fe- 
male. And this in the name ot liberation. 

What should scKiety s attitude anti rtNpoiise tti oi>»i enity 
and pornography beT The next two selections deal witfi 
this question. Walter Berns makt-s iUv case tor icnsor 
ship. He argues that what is seen and read in tilnis, the- 
ater, art, and literature does atrect people s lives. Knowl- 
edge is not neutral: it is instrumental m torniing cnir 
ethical system. The way literature and the arts portray 
ideas and ideals ot sex. tardily, and personal relations 
affects the way we look at theso things. And \t this view 
is damaging to the ctinnection l^etween shame and selt- 
restraint, it is damaging to democracy. In line with what 
Eugene Rostow pointed cnjt in Unit i^. -selt -restraint is es- 
sential to a liberal democratic scxiety. Berns doi*s not 
claim that the purpc>se ot censorship Liws is to encourage 
virtue by ending vice. Rather, they are intended to make 
vice difficult. 

Marshall Cohen attacks Bt-Tns position. In an appniach 
similar to that used by H.L.A. Hart against Lord Patrick 
Devlin in Unit &, C\»hen maintains that pornc^graphy d(HN ^ 
not pose a dangerous threat to democracy as we know it. 
He is much more optimistic about the fundamental 
strengths of our scxiety and has a rt*spect tor the instincts 
of public taste. It is the unvvarrante(.i intrusion upon and 
offense to this taste from pornography that Cohen vvould 
see regulated. 

What do empirical studies have to say vvith regard to 
the effects of pornography on the populace? The repi'irt 
by W. C(x]y Wilson summarizes the findings of the U.S. 
Commission on C^l>scenity ar\>l Pornography of which he 
was chairman. None ot their conclusions support the 
contention that exposure to pornography has harmful 
consequences for the pul>lic. In fact, a reprcsentati\-e 
sample Of Ameruan adults report that the^' have been 
helped rather than hanneti by exposure to sexual materials 
The commission rccommendfil that legal restrictions that 
inhibit freedom of the press and ol speecii shoukl lie 
repealed. 

The two sclectioi^s that follow with a philosophu 
issue, the aesthetics ot pornograpliy Aesthetics is that 
branch of phiU^sophy concerned with the standards and 
criteria for judging literary and artistic productions, (t is 
also concerned vvith the analysis ot the lom.ept oi the 



I beautiful and the relation of art to the human mind. 
Aesthetics is thus also concerned with moral categories. 

George Stciner emphasizes these moral dimensions. He 
finds pornography, as literary production, banal and bor- 
ing. But as an attack on the meaning of human-sexuality, 
he takes it very seriously. It represents an invasion, the 
ultimate invasion in this technological world, of one of the 
last bastictns ot personal privacy and sexual intimacy. 
Pornography makes a parody of sex and debast*s litera- 
ture in the prcxess. Literature. Steiner maintains, is meant 
to be a dialogue of revelation between writer and reader. 
In it the writer shows his respect for the sensibilities of 
his audience by the sensitivity o\ the way he expresses 
his ideas, however novel they migfit be. Truth has its 
style as well as its content. To neglect this reciprocity 
between artist and audience can result in the sort of con- 
tempt that pornography actually reveals. It leaves the 
reader Ic^s a person. 

Peter Michelson, on the other hand, discusses the 
positive values of pornography. He recognizees it as a 
valid literary genre, which, vvhen artistically written, 
serves as the literature ot human sexuality. Thus, it is a 
way ot knowing. The problem arises because of its 
subject matter— sex. People are unwilling to confront the 
ugly side of this subject. Reality torces it on us, as much 
as we would resist it. According to Michelson, it is only 
in facing the ugly, the fearful, the unromantic meaning 
ot sex that we can be true to all the dimensions ot our 
human sexuality. Life is. atter all, a four-letter weird. 

Edward Mishan takes a position similar to that of 
Berns and Steiner. Asserting that pornography cannot be 
a part of the Good Lite, he discusses what life wc^uld be 
like in The Pornographic Society, the society without 
sexual rt*straints. Mishan conclucic^ that it would mean 
the death of those values we especially cherish — love, 
respect, personal fulfillment through rt^ponsible intimacy, 
cultural creativity, and progress. 

Is censorship, then, the solution? Not according 'to 
Kabbi Arthur LelyveUi, who concludes this unit with his 
argument against legal censorship, the regulation of public 
morals and judgment of public taste. The limitation ot 
freedom it involves is a greater evil than the evils it would 
try to prevent. For him, the question of pornography is 
a moral one. It should be dealt with by moral force, 
moral condemnation, not legal coercion. He notc*s that- 
most legal authoritii^ say it is impossible to come up with 
a wctrkable definition ot obscenity for purposes of legal 
censorship. But in a free society, the public can exercise 
a moral censorship,- it can condemn, dccr^, and attack that 
which it finds an unwarrented invasion of its privacy by 
materials that are tawdry and nauseatingly vulgar. 
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Key Concepts 



Obscenity: A term rderrin^^ In thf quality of jcts. lan- 
guage, and t?xpreisiani> that are judged In be offensive and 
disgusting and morally reprehensible. The word is com- 
monly used in reference to sexual matters, though it has 
a\s4 a wider application to those acts that are particularly 
degrading and offensive to human dignity and rights or 
are against fundamental humane considerations. Thus the 
Mai Lai massacre would be considered by many an ob- 
scene act. 

Pornography; Obscene literary, film, or artistic works. 
The legal test of whether a work is okcene, and as such 
not protected by the First Amendment, was laid down by 
the Supreme Court m v. L/m/n/ S/.</fs 334 U.S. 47o 
(1957). The following standards of obscenity were set 
forth: (a) the dominant theme of the material taken as a 
whole appeals In a prurient interest in sex: (b) the material 



is patently offensive because it affronts contemporary 
community standards rfelating to the description or repre- 
sentation of sexual matters; (c) the material is utterly 
without redeeming social value. The difficulty of apply- 
ing these standards to any particular work, especially 
in view of the third point, is evident. 
Censorship: The legal action of examining literary, film, 
or artistic products and productions and judging whether 
they conform to standards of what is acceptable according 
to the mores and values of the society. Its object is to 
forbid publication or production of that which is judged 
objectionable to these standards. 

Aesthetics: That branch of philosophy concerned with 
the nature, purposes, end. and standards for art and the 
analysis of the concepts of the beautiful and its relation 
to human knowing. 



Factual Review Questions 

L What two cnntlutmg visions of pornography dcH*s Sisk 

(liscuss in his newspaper artii le? 
Z. How dcK*s Sisk view the signitk ance of dirty language 

tor scxfiety in his [Meatier selection? 

3. From what Llut^tlon dtK^s the ca.se tor Lehsorship arise 
jt t ordiiig to tk'rnsT 

4. Ftir what major reasons diK^s Berns favor censorship? 

5. What is Cohen s main argument against Berns 
position? 

0 What dnt^ Cohen think shmild in- prohibited? 

^. What tmal comlusinn does the report o\ the U.S 
Ct^mmission on Obscenity and Pornoy;raphy . dis- 
ciissfLi by Ctidy Lome to" 



8. What does Steiner see as the most dangerous aspect 
of pornography? 

Q. What docs Steiner see as the danger to the freedom 
of literature involved here? 

10. What positive values does Michelson see in pornog- 
raphy in its best sense? 

n What does Michelson mean that pornography is a 
way of knowing? , 

1 Z. What opinions does Mishan explore concerning the 
social consequences of the spread of pornography? 

13. What is Mishan's conclusion regarding pornography? 

14. On what basis does Lelyveld argue against censor- 
ship? 

15. How dcHN Lelyvelcl Kxik at the problem of pornog- 
raphy, that is from what standpoint? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Write an essay on your understanding of the no- 
lions "obscene" and "pornographic. " 

Suggested Guidelines 

-Review the moaninv;s and Lisa>;es ot tht>se terms as they 
appear in the articles by Sisk Berns, Wilson, and Steiner. 



- Consider the way you use these words and examine 
the reascins why you use them with regard to certain 
actions or expressions. How are these notioni related? , 
--^Formulate definitions that you feel reflect your under- 
standing ot these terms. 
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2. Evaluate the arguments in favor of and against the 
censorship of pornography. Give your own opinion 
^and the reasons for it. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Study the arguments given by Bcrns. Cohen, and 
Lelyveld. 

— Evaluate the importance of the report discussed by 
Wilson. 

— Select the arguments for either position you think are 
convincing and consider why you find them so. 



3. Mishan asks that we. ponder the question of wliether 
it is possible to unite unchecked public sexual indul- 
gence with the continued progress of any civilization. 
Ponder this ^and give your answer and the reasons for it. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Study Mishan's essay closely and the reasons he gives tor 
his viewpxiint. 

—Review the selections by Steiner and Michelson as well 
as the two by Sisk. 

—Consider what is meant by the "progress" of civilization. 
— Review the notion of human sexuality and its meaning 
as discussed in Unit 2. 



Suggested Reading 



by )ohn P. Sisk 
Articles 

Blumenlhal, Ralph. "IVnno Chic." 7"/u- Wit- York 'I'mu" \his:az!tif. 
January 21, N7.^. pp 28-34. A goixi aecnunt ot the otten 
•profitable busine^ of making i'>ornc>graphii- tilms. Blumcnthal 
also gives a sampling of favtuable reactions from respected 
critics to the mttvic Or^p Tliwul. 

Burroughs, William S. "Playback from F.dcn to Wateri^atc' 
Hitrrfr>. Noven^ber 1*^7.V pp. 84-88. Building on the theories 
of Wilhelm Rmch, Burroughs argues that the attempt to close 
down sex films and censor pornographic and obscene litera- 
ture is an pffrit "to use %hjine and f«Mr .i*. w»Mpnns ot political 
control. Any approach to an edenic condition assumes get- 
ting beyondfihame. 

Elliott, George/p. 'Against Pomography." li.oro-. March Wo5, 
pp. 5 1 -to. /For Elliott the problem is how to mec-liate between 
the liberal suspicion of censorship and the conscr\'ative- dis- 
like of pornography. Convinced that "a certain amour»t of 
official hypocrisy is one of the operative principles of a goixi 
society," he proposers an approach that would at once protect 
the young and make pornographic materials available to needy 
adults. ^ 
. Heller, Eric. "Man Ashamed." iturunln. February 1974. pp 
23-30. Working trom an extensive and deep knowledge ot 
the literature of W(?stcrn civilization. Heller argues tor a 
positive approach to shame. For him it^ close alliance with 
sexual transgressivcness is not the result of a dark conspiracy 
but the price of individuation. To abolish shame would be 
not to move toward utopia but to. abolish man. (Sec pp. 

■ 28-30.) 

Judson. Horace F. "Skin Deep." liiirpns. February W75. pp. 
42-49. ludson argues that pornographic tilms and literature 
bring "a special kind of truth" and combine moral under- 
standing with delight. Pornography has a redeeming social 
value, particularly in its capacity to counterbalance the por- 
nography of violence with untaked lovemaking. 

Pechter, William S. "Deep Tango. Lcumtulury. july 1^7.^, 
pp. In this article, one ot our most astute tilm critics 

relates the exploitation ot the person in pornographic tilms to 
the potentially voyeuristic nature of motion pictures. 



Steiner. George. "Cry Havoc." The N(tc Yorit-r, )anuary 20. 
1*^68, pp. 100-115. A reassessment ot the work of Louis- 
Ferdinand Celine, whose "scatalogical obsessions" and "infer- 
nal sociology" in combination with his powers of language 
have made him an important influence for such writers as 
Gunter Grass,- Norman Mailer, William S. Burroughs, and 
Allen Ginsberg,. Steiner calls attention to the disturbing pos- 
sibility that great literary talent and moral bestiality may 
CL^exist in a writer. 

Trevor-Roper, H.R. Puritans— From Calvin to Castro." 77if NfU' 
York Titnes M^i^^azwt. March 20, I960, pp. 28. '>0-91. Trevor 
Roper's argument is unacceptable to those who believe 
that sexual liberation is a necessary preliminary to a thorough 
remaking of society. A true revolution, as distinguished from 
a mere movement of reform, demands a heroic puritanism. 

Trilling. Lionel. "The Fate of Pleasure: Wordsworth to Dos- 
ttvvski." Purh>im Ra'ieic. 1963, pp. 167-191. A brilliant study 
of the modern ambivalent attitude toward the principle of 
pleasure and of the influence of Dostoevski's from ihuia- 
yrtMiMi/ in the development of "the perverse and morbid ideal- 
ism" of the mcxjcrn writer. (Sec especially pp. 185-191.) 

Books 

Bruce, Lenny. How to 'lull Dith .im/ Ififliumf P(orl(. Chicago: 
Playboy Press, W72. Sec especially Kenneth Tynan's enthu- 
siastic endorsement of Bruce <pp. vi-xi) as one who "breaks 
through the barrier of laughter to the horizon beyond where 
the truth has its sanctuary." See also pp. 152-163 for Bruce's 
own defense of dirty talk as a means to emotional and moral 
health. 

Cohn, Norman. Thf Pur>uil of the Millennium. Princeton, N.).: 
Princeton University Prc»ss, 1957. This study of medieval 
heresies is invaluable to ,students of the liberational and an- 
archic spirit. in Western civilization. The section on the heresy 
of the "Free Spirit" (pp. 149-1^4) is particularly useful for 
thi^se interested in the effort to see pomography and obscenity 
as means to personal or siKial salvation. (See c*spccially pp. 
185-194.) 
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Cox. )ames lyi. Mark Tu\un: The fute of Humor. Princeton, NJ. 
Princeton Univereity PreSs. 1966. In the vast bo^iy ot Twain 
criticism, thiisi^ study is noteworthy tor its rejection of Huck 
Finn as a co^s^ence■hero and the substitution ot u Huck who 
wants to be relieved ot the burden of conscience in order to 
play outside civilization (pp. 156-184). Such a Huck antici- 
pates the pleasure -oriented sexual transgressiveness ot maga- 
zines in the Phubcy-Penthoui^e class. (See especially pp. 176-184,) 

Hill. Christopher. The VVcrU Tunied Upsule D.'ic-rj: .Rwi/mi/ Ueus 
Dunn^ the Engthh Revoluhofi. New York: Viking. 1972. This 
excellent study of the Puritan radicak in ihe early seventeenth 
century is important background reading for anyone interested 
in the modern effort to connect altacks on sexual morality 
with the revolutionary spirit. See especially the introduction, 
pp. 11-15, and the treatment of the Ranters, pp. 158-185. 
, 247-260. 

Michelson. Peter. The Ae^thetn- of /'nnuw'^jp/iy. New York: Her- 
der and Herder, 1^571. A full-scale attempt to establish ihe 
aesthetic, moral, and political value of pornography. Espe- 
cially interesting when read in a context with the studies by 
Hill and Cohn, herein listed. Se? especially the treatment of 
pornography as moral rhetoric, pp. 88-107. 



Additional Suggestions 



Recommended by Philip Rieff 
Articles 

Rieff. Philip. '^Aesthetic Functions in Modern Politics." IV(W«( 
PohHL>. July 1953 (pp. 478-479). 

Robbe-Grillet, Alain. "For a Voluptuous Tomorrow." Trans- 
lated by Richard Howard. Saturday Revidc. May 20. 1972 (pp. 
44-46). 

Robinson, )ohn. "Obscenity and Maturity." Sunditu Times Weekly 

Review (London), December 11. 1969. 
Van den Haag. Ernest. The Case for Pornography Is the Case 

for Censorship and Vice Versa." L<quire, May 1967. Reprinted 

in PeriipeLtive> on Pornography, edited by Douglas A, Hughes. 

New York: St. Martiri's Press, 1970 (pp. 128-130). 

Books 

Clor Harry M. Ohienitv and Puhlk Mvraiity. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1969 (pp. 210-211. 225-227). The author 
argues that the obscene makes public what is properly private 
and transforms human acts into bestial ones. 
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11. Science and Morals: Freedom of InquiW and the Public Interest 

Learning Objectives \ 

To undenitand \ 

the moral relevance of the practice ot science in the modern world \^ 
the moral issues that arise trom science as technology \ 
the role of the scientist in social issues \ 



Overview 



In general, the units that have preceded this one have 
raised moral issues in the context of the meaning of 
human dignity, freedom, and rights. Those issues are 
basic to ethical systems, which develop as responses to 
fundamental questions regarding the nature of human 
nature, the meaning of the Good Life, what promotes it. 
what is harmful to it. 

If there is one aspect among others that can serve as a 
unifying point of inquiry regarding these questions, it can 
be found in the human activity of hwwiti^. We speak of 
man as a rahonn! ufiimid. in part because, in Aristotle's 
words, "all men by the very force ot their nature are 
driven by a desire to know." We tend to accept unques- 
tioningly that the pursuit ot knowledge is an essential 
part of what we mean by the Good Life. We generally 
accord this pursuit a freedom that is broader and more 
embracing than that allowed in any other areas of life, in 
part because we are convinced that the free pursuit of 
knowledge promotes the Good Life. 

For twentieth-century man this pursuit is most directly 
and vividly associated with spentitic activity. It is science 
that has played a major role in transtorming not only our 
picture of the world, but also the way we live in it. The 
finanipulation and control ot nature now possible to us is 
wondrous indeed. But as the well-known scholar C.S. 
Lewis observed, "Each new power won by man is a 
power over man as well. Each advance leaves him 
weaker as well as stronger." It is here precisely in regard 
to science that the question of what actually promotes the 
Good Life and what is harmful to it comes in. For in the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, one eats the fruit of the 
tree ^ f the knowledge of good atui evil. 

Freedom of inquiry has always been a basic condition 
for the success of science. Without it creativity would 
wither and die. But in the context of the actual and future 
potential for harm now associated with our scientific- 



technological progress. \ve are forced to ask the question. 
"What price freedom?" *me well publicized analyst of the 
counterculture. Theodore ^oszak. has made an observa- 
tion that is very much to\ this point: 'The search for 
knowledge must be a free ^adventure, yet it must not 
choose, in its freedom, to do us harm in body, mind or 
spirit. One no sooner states the matter in this way than 
it seems like an impossible dilemma. We are asking that 
the mind in search of knowledge should be left wholly 
free and yet be morally disciplined at the same time. Is 
this possible?" It is this question that the unit j?xplores, 
along with the problems that it raises and the approaches 
to resolving the dilemma. 

The newspaper article by Hans Jonas discusses the; 
points of contact between science and morals. In the con- 
text of modern scientific discovery, theory and practice 
are so closely allied and at .times merged that It can no 
longer be maintained that the sole aim of science is knowl- 
edge for its own sake. For one thing, the pursuit of 
science depends on technological developments for solving 
the problems it sets for itself. Secondly, the solutions to 
these problems invite new technological applications. 
Thirdly, the direction of scientific research is increasingly 
being set by problems that arise in industry and in the 
military. As Jonas points out, this is the reason these 
organizations support scientific research; without their 
support, most projects could never be carried out. 

It is because the scientific enterprise involves action in 
the world that it raises moral issues and becomes subject 
to legal and moral constraints. According to Jonas, science 
as a disinterested quest for knowledge' is a thing of the 
past. Science as a moral concern is the picture of the 
present. 

By and large, science and technology are able to achieve 
progress because their practitioners have become an or- 
ganized establishment. Francis Bacon (1561-1626) long 




ago envisiont'<i this js tjic best nu'jn> to vittam the leKiti- 
mate ^oal ot the si irn.es - the endownu-nt ot human lite 
with new invenlionvaiul ruhes Lewis Miimtord ^'vos 
a bnt't historK'al survey this or>;ani/ational t^stablish- 
mcnt anii examines some impluations ol its prl^ent reality 
He maintains that sciena* has heen ^o opted hy k;ov'jrn- 
ment and industry in their pursuit ot the Baconian ^oal. 
Anil in thus heiomin>; the scr\\..nt nt these or>:ani/atii>ns 
it has itselt become a technology ot tei hnolo;.;ies. No 
lon>;er a disintertMed examination ot nature, science has 
opted tor thf myth oi ptuver, fallen victim to the idea 
that "can implK^ ri^hl.' that whatever science can do to 
manipulate and contri>l nature, it should do As a conse- 
quence. Mumtord ar^;ues. hn^ader human and humane 
goals have bceome subservient to the myth ot power. 

Mumtord also points nut that the >;rejtest contribution 
ot science has been mir understanding ot nature. The 
discussion by CP. Snow illuminatc^ why science is able 
tc^ achieve this Scientists are animated by a desire to 
tind the hui'; to t:nd cnit wh..it is there, what is the case 
and why Hmvev er the c^senle ot sc ience lies not in the 
tacts that it discovers but in the ."r.\t- hy which they are 
discovered Facts are ethically neutral but the process ot 
discovery is not. It demands a. respect tcv truth, that the 
means ot discovery serve truth that (^pen communication 
test any particular approach. Snow maintains that this 
habit ot truth i*^ the buiit in mt>ral component ot science. 

.\re there perhaps other virtues tliat are essential to 
scientit.c activiK'? RolxTt Sinsheimer discuss^.^ this c]Uc^tlon 
in the context ot tnodern adxanie*' m ge.netics. Because 
dt the tar reac hmc I'nplKatKms ot research in this tield. 
ttie limitations ot our current knowledw;e and the iricver- 
sihie nature ot this s(>rt ot tampering with Nature he 
argues toi tfie value i>l as an e^^sentlal virtue ot 

s; ientitk wiif k. 

Sinsheimers admt^nition to caution has had an historical 
antecedent namelv the y;reat cU'hate that led to the deci- 
sion to buiici the tip^t hvdrogen bomb. Tliis debate began 
in l^^4^^ after the Kussuns had exploded their tirst atomic 
bi>inb. with opposing side^ led hy physicists |. Robert 
C^ppenheimer and Hdward leilei As the Keader selection 
mak«;-s ^.Uar C">ppenheimer and his c(Mleagues opposed 
the [nt^iect t^ecause ot what \Uv\ saw as inherent dangers 
in its c(>ntinuatior.. they lelt :t wt>uld extend the arm^^ 
race produce a weapon n\ iimitle-.s destructive pmver. 
and (iama^;e .Ameru a s moral pc^siticMi in the worUl The 
Teller taction supported the development .ot the super- 
K'mb They ark;ued that it .America ciid r^c^t gc^ ahead, 
the So', lets would and w e w ould be((nne \i seiond rate 
power. They aUo argued" that undertaking thi^ prtMect 



was morally nc^ different from developing any other 
weapon. 

The outcome ot the debate is history: In January 1^30. 
{'resident Trunian approved the project. Three years 
later, the tirst hydrc^gen bomb was exploded at Eniwetok 
atoll in the South Pacitic. In l'J34 Oppcnheimer was de- 
clared a security risk, and a brilliant career was ended. 
The shcvt statement by Teller given here is a decl-iration 
ot the moral neutrality ot the scientist with regard to the 
use that others might make ot his VNiirk. 

It was in 1^40 that scientitic teams began to be rccniited 
tor work in secret war laboratories. ,By 1943, when work 
iin tne atom bomb was begun, these teams, as one mem- 
ber. Herbert^York, writes, "were quite unlike anything 
ever seen before in terms of both the talents and the 
numbers of people making them up." Since that time of 
all out war effort, science itself has been increasingly 
co-opted by both government and industry as a tool tor 
their own organizational encis. This is true of both science 
as related to big industrial laboratories and of research 
that gcx^ on at our majcir universities. 

It is the implications of these developments for science 
and scientists that jacob Bronowski discusses. His theme 
is it science is to express a conscience, it must come spon- 
taneously out of the community of scientists." He offers 
suggestions about htiw this can be best accomplii;hed. 

For Bront)wski there are two moral categories involved 
in this exprc^sion of conscience: hummihJ and mtc^^hl. The 
tirst is btnind up with the relation ot the scientist to the 
industrial-military complex that supports the war-related 
rc^earc[^ conducted in laboratories and universities through- 
out the country. Bronowski makes the option clear cut. 
The scientist who chocisc^ to engage in war-related re- 
search should do so directly and should work for these 
organizations. Th(isc who choose otherwise should cut 
their connections with these organizations and should not 
accept research money frc^m them. Ultimately this is a 
chcMce between two moralities-, the morality of govern- 
ment and the morality c)f science. For Bronowski ttiey 
are incompatible. Note, however, they are both "moral- 
ities." What the mtirality of science demands above all 
is that integrity that upholds the tree dissemination of 
knowledge throughout the entire scientific community and 
the prerequisite disassociation ot research from the power 
arms ot the state. Br(^nowski asserts that this openness 
and treedom ot knowledge demands the disestablishment 
o\ science, that is. that science become inciependent of 
the state, tree U> establish its cnvn research priorities and 
tree tc^ use its knowledge. In this way scientists can live 
up to ttie unic]ue position they hold in modern society 
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■ with its obligation that scientists set an incorruptible 
standard for public morality. 

The concluding article by Barry Commoner deals with 
science as -an enterprise in behalf of the scKial gooci 
Commoner makes the point that solutions to social issues 
involve value judgments. There arc no objective scientific 
laws for them: they arc a matter for all citii?cns to decide. 



Since science has contributed to many of our present 
technological and ecological problems, scientists should 
recognize their duty to broaden their own views of the 
issues and implications, and to communicate their exper- 
tise to the public, it is not enough for the scientist to 
search for the truth and to know it; he must also actively 
recognize his social responsibility and participate in the 
achievement of desirable social goals. 



Key Concepts 



Science: An open-ended, ongoing process ot discovery 
directed toward understanding the ba^es, behavior, and in- 
terrelatidn of natural 'phenomena in the physical and bio- 
logical realms and toward formulating general laws of ex- 
planation for phenomena. To accomplish this, science 
creates a connected set of concepts and develops method- 
ologies for exploring them in the facts. If the conse- 
quences logically implied in these concepts are indeed 
revealed to be true to experienced tact, atter the lest ot 
methodologically sound experiment, the concept is held 
to be true. The search then goes on tor more embracing 
concepts and more embracing general laws or unifying 
points at which several laws intersect. The aesthetic 



dimensions involved here include the encompassing 
beauty of simplicity, symmetry, and unity. 

Technology: In general, the practical application of scien- 
tifically gained knowledge to solve mechanical, chemical, 
or biomedical problems or to achieve new goals and 
approaches' to problems. Technologies develop the in- 
struments not only for the application of research to prob- 
lems and goals, but for the continuation of research and 
the development ot new avenues ot scientific exploration. 
Technology enables ideas tcv be translated into action. 

Recombinant DNA: See p. .=^0. 



Factual Review Questions 



1. What are the points ot contact between science and 
moraL^, as set torth in the article by lonasT 

2. Why does jonas maintain that scientific manipulation 
involves legal and moral restraints? 

3. What, according to Mumford. is most tresh and 
original in Bacon's ideas? 

4. What does Mumford mean by the mythology of 
power"? 

5. What is the doctrine of the ethical neutrality of 
science, as explained by Snow? 

.6. Why doeb Snow claim there is a built-m moral com- 
ponent in scientific activity itself? 

7. Why does Sinsheimer suggest that caution may now 
b'^aime an essential scientific virtue? 



8. What reasons did the Genert-^l .^.dvisory Committee 
(GAC) report give tor not developing the hydrogen 
bomb? 

•J. How did President Truman react to the GAC report? 

10. What does the position taken by Teller imply? 

1 I. What two moral categories does Bronowski discuss? 

\Z. What does Bronowski consider to be the incompat- 
ible moralities confronting scientists? 

l.V What does he mean by the "disestablishment of 
science"? 

14. What is the dual crisis in society of which 
Commoner speaks? 

15. What new duty dot^ Commoner claim is demanded 
of scientists? 
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Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Wrile an essay on the implications and effects of the 
development of modem &ience on the freedom of in- 
quiry traditionally accorded the scientist. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review the articles by Jonas. Mumrord. and Gimmoncr. 
—Consider how technology relalt-s to the activity of the 
scientist- 

—Review some of the jucanin^ ot treedom that are tound 
in the units 'Law and Morals," "Politics: The Domestic 
Struggle for Power/' "Pornography and Obscenity." 

2. Using the advantages of hindsight, describe what 
action you would have taken regarding the development 
of the hydrogen bomb if you had been in President 
Truman's place. Give the reason for your position. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Evaluate the arguments against the project contained 
in the CAC rept^rt. 



—Consider what you as a scientist would have done had 
you been asked to work on it. 

— Retlect on whether developments in international politics 
since then have, in your mind, proved that decision right 
nr wrong. 

3. Summarize and evaluate Bronowski's argument for 
the disestablishment of science. Do you agree or dis- 
agree with him? Give reasons for your answer. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Outline the main points Bronowski wishes to make. 
—Consider whether the options he states are too narrow 
or too exclusive. 

—Reflect on whether this independence of science from 
the state would be feasible. Consider the Tucker and 
Osgood article in Unit 7 in this regard. 



Suggested Reading 



by HdPs jond". 



Articles 

Boulding. Kennt'th H What Wt^nt VVronw; it .^nythinw; Sintt- Co- 
pernicus^" >i:nuf Mui Puhui A''m>-. lanudrv I^"4. 

loruis Hda*. Th4> Practical Us<> nHhf(>ry.' In ll-.r niowmnicfi ri 
bfr Nfw York: Harper |^ovv I^^c IVll Piiblishin)^ Co 

Rt-sj^onsibility Today Tht> Kthus ot an EndangiTiM 

Future'' Kf-uo.r Spnnw; J ^^"0 

Books 

Bacon. Francis Ih W-; < ^'vMm.v.i C l.issR autuint ot the ptiil- 
nsophy o\ the scientitii methoil See especially the [Vetate 
and ■ Aphorisms C\mcernin^; the Interpretation ot Nature and 
the Kingdiun ot Man 

Barber Bernard. S;f'i.f iht Wa^l ( ^'iln C;lencoe. Ill : Free 
Press. N52 In C hapter ,\, The Soua! Control i^t Science, 
the author argues that scientists should not hear sole responsi- 
bility tor the siKial vonsequences or their activitit*s and that 
social control ot science t)U^ht ti^ be asnimed. 

Bronowski. lacob. SjfM.r .oJ/ /i.mmm r.c';..- :nil ed New \ork; 
Har-per Row The three e^s.iys in this hook by the 

noted humanist-xcientist prt>senl a tU^r analysis ot the role ot 
\science and the scientist in modern society, The tentrai thesis 



is that the practice ot science compels the practitioner to form 
for himself a fundamental set of universal values. 

Glass. Bentley. NiPUf u'ui Elhhul Vulur^. Chapel blilK NC: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1965. In Chapter 3. The' 
Ethical Basis ot Science," this distinguished biologist, looks at 
the relationship between modern science and ethics, 

jonas Hans, rhih-^orhunl K-^ay-: from Afuunt Crerd to rcilviok<hitl 
\hm Englewood Cliffs. N.I.: Prentice^Hall, See espe. 

dally Technology and Responsibility" and "The Meaning of 
the Scientific and Technological Revolution." A philosophical 
examination of the implications of technology, 

Lobkowic/ Nikolauh. Viforv and P^u/ur. South Bend, Ind.: Uni^ 
verr-ity ot Notre Dame Press. I^b7. See especially Part I, 
pp. 1-140. a study ot the concept ot science from Aristotle 
to Marx. 

Morgenthau, Haas ]. Supur. Srnwn/ ,ir ,\i.s/rr; New York-. New 
American Library, 1972. A volume in the Perspectives in 
Humanism series, this book examines the meaning ot science 
tor our times and its implications tor the future. 

Polanyi, Michael. S.imr, FwiZ/i. Sniety Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. N7,V See especially Chapter ill. "Dedication 
or Servitude. " A scientist-philosopher analyzes science in 
terms of its relation to larger human values. He sec-s science 
as supportive ot individual liberty and tolerance. 
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Robert W, Reid, of Ci^n>Ki(me: V^(upim> Rf^dtrih lUiJ the 

. Skientiib' Dilemma. New York: Walker, I9oO An analysis of 
the role played by scientist in warfare from the lime of Al- 
fred Nobel to the prebonl, inditahnj^ how attitudes have 
changed from those of unconcern to those of intense political 
and ethical involvement. 

Russell. Bertrand. Thf Impml of Siffue i"t Scufty. New York: 
Columbia University Press. N51. The noted philosopher dis- 
cusses Ihe impact of science on our valu<^ and livc»s. 

Siienie ami /S Publu: ihf Chun^m^ RfLUcu^hix Daedalus. Summer. 
1974. This special issue of the journal i>\ the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Science's examines the relation of science 
to society from a variety ot viewpoints and disciplines. See 
especially Emilio Q. Daddario, Science Policy: Relationships 
Are the Key"; Don K. Price, Money and Influence: The 
Links of Science to Public Polity": and Edward Shils, 'Faith. 
Utility and Lej^itimacy ot S^^ience. ' 

Truitt. Willis H.. and T, W Graham Solomons, eds Siif^uf. 
Tft/imt^vT/ iwd Frffiiofti. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, A 
collection of essays on the role ol science and technology in 
our society. See especially Part III. "The Moral and Political 
Issues." 

United States Senate, l.mftu /.nxint'fn'jx HctUiMX B^h'te the 

Suhiinrtmititt I'fi Heiiith <-( ihf C immilift i-n Lilh^r ,tm/ Puhin IVriNOC. 
Washin^^ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, See 
especially April 22. No. 55 "240. "Examination of the 

Relationship ot a Free Souety and Us Scientific Cornn\unity." 



Additional Suggestions 



Recommended by Philip Rieff 



Articles 

Campbell. Donald T. 'On the Conflicts Between Biological and 
Social Evolution and Between Psycholo^^y and Moral Tradi- 
tion." Atyieruiifi /V December N7.S (pp. IIO.U1104. 
1 120-1 121). 

lonas, Hans. "Responsibility Today: The Ethics of an Endan- 
gered Future." Scual Re^ennh. Spring 1*^70 (pp. 87-91). 

Price. Don K. "The Scientific Establishment." In Surmr anJ 
Soiietj. edited by Norman Kaplan. Chicago: Rand McNally. 
1^65 (pp. 27»-27^, 293-295). 

Books 

Flugel, I. C. \1an. Mi^nd^ anJ .s,hic/i;. New York: Viking. 1961 
(pp. 13-15). A consideration of the effects of mcxJem psychol- 
ogy on our morality. 

luenger. Friedrich Georg. Fhe Fiulure Tdhwio'cy. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery. N49 (Gateway edition, pp. 135-137. 139- 
140). The author links technology with the development of 
new mass ideologies. 

Wells, H.G. The Outlttte 0} History- Garden City. N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1949 (pp. 1193-1195), In this section from his history 
of the human race. Wells takes an optimistic view of the con- 
tributions of science to civilization. 
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12. Science and Morals: The Ethics of Biomedical Research 

Learning Objectives 



To' understand * 

the moral issues raised by modern advances in the lite sciences 
why these issues arc oi personal as well as social concern 

the context in which lite and death decisions are actually made and the moral dilemmas that arise in 
making them 

some o^ the major issues still beinj; debated and why they are so controversial 



Overview 



Unit 1 1 treated general questions of freedom, responsibil- 
ity, and the conscience of the scientist. This unit will 
consider a specific set of ethical issues that have arisen be- 
cause of technological advances in biomedical research. 

The import of the life sciences, such as genetics, bio- 
chemistry, pharmacology," and bioengineering, has been 
of enormous significance. As Dr. Willard Gaylin, professor 
ot psychiatry and law at Columbia Law School, has said. 
The success of science has redefined its concerns. Its 
issues are now life and death itself, the modification of 
human behavior, the alteration of the nature' of man. It 
has transcended its original purposes and in the process of 
its success, its issues have ceased to be scientific' and have 
become moral and political!" This quote sums up nicely 
the major themes of this unit. The issues raised will call 
for tough personal decisions on the part of many people. 
For example, breakthroughs in genetic screening enable 
prospective parents to know the risks they may be taking 
of having a "defective" child. Amniocentesis, a process 
of fetal diagn(?sis, (}an now detect the presence of some 
sixty genetically caused defects, one or more of which 
may be present in the -fetus of a pregnfi^t wonrtan, 
Gouples can now choose abortion rather than having a 
child who is affected with Down's syndrome (mongolism). 
The same test can determine the sex of the fetus, and the 
couple can determine whether they want to "keep ' it if it 
is not the sex of their choice. 

lust down the road are the production of test-tube 
babies, personal selection of biological inheritance for 
one's progeny, and the screening and removal of so-called 



criminal genes (XYY). Cloning, a process for producing 
identical cells or organisms, all descended from a single 
common ancestral cell or organism, holds out the pros- 
pect of turning out "xerox" copies of people. Recombi- 
nant DNA research, directed at interference in the natural 
process of gene transmission, offers the possibility of pro- 
ducing progeny with combinations of genes other than 
those that cxrcur in the parents. Will these be genetic 
novelties, or will we call them monsters? 

With regard to organ transplants, should "cadaver 
banks" be set up to remedy the shortage of available 
spare parts? After all, dead is dead; why not take the 
steps necessary to insure the preservation of vital organs 
for the living who might need them? Should you have 
something to ^ay about this? Who is to define when 
death occurs? 

If you are a patient in a hospital, should you be sub- 
jected to nontherapeutic experimental treatment, that is, 
to procedures aimed at new knowledge that will help 
others but is not directed to your illness? Does society 
have a moral right to claim this of you? With regard to 
therapeutic experimentation, that is, new procedures 
directed at your illness, what role, if any, should you have 
in the clinical decision regarding their use? 

A noted historian of medicine, Pedro Lain Entralgo, 
has stated that the medical profession today is oriented 
according to three ideas: In principle there is no deadly, 
terminal disease, no inevitable disease, no incurable dis- 
ease. What does this imply for our notions of the mean- 
ing of life and death? Is death a fact of life? Is death 
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the ultimate indignity from which we should be Ireed? 
Is there a right to die? Indeed, as Or. Gaylin ot>ser\'ed, the 
i$sues here are social and personal moral issues. 

in his newspaper article, Hans Jonas raises the question 
of the righthil limits for science in the pursuit ot the praise- 
worthy goab of human betterment through the elimination 
of disease and the enhancement ot human pcitential. He 
goes on to give instances that illustrate Gaylin s contention 
that the issues have ceased to be scientific and have be 
come moral and political. Sui^h i>!^ucs arise when there is 
a question of setting rt^search priorities, allocating funds, 
and distributing the benefits of progress as well as the 
burdens in tinancial and above all human terms. 

The tirst Reader selection by Jonas gets to the core of 
all such issues, namely, that it is the hurwan being who is 
the subject of such research. Not only are the very pro- 
cesses of life being manipulated, but research has gone 
beyond the point at which animal subjects are ot much 
use and the researcher must turn to human subjects. Thus 
we confront the question, ' is it possible to pursue such 
research and at the same time preserve l-he treedom and 
dignity of the human subject?" Essential tu this is the 
notion of mfctmed n^n-oit. Exactly what this involves is 
a matter of dispute, but what Jonas would see preserved 
in any event is the active will ot the subject. To will 
something is to in some way identify it with one's pur- 
F>oses and priorities as well as to understand and accept 
its implications and consequences. Such a high standard 
does admit some gradations but its essentials must be up- 
held.' Admittedly, upholding these will slow the progress 
of research, but this is the necessary price for the preser- 
vation of something more precious— freedom and human 
dignity. 

Jonas makes the point that the sick, because ot their 
vulnerability, are especially to be protected troni being 
used. In any experimentation, concern for the sick indivi- 
dual must be primary. 

Jonas also discusses the issue ot 'redefining" d6ath in 
reference to organ transplants. The Harvard criteria pub- 
lished in I9o8 define brain death in terms of "irreversible 
coma." For Jonas, this is not a maximal definition of 
death for transplant purposes. Since we do not know the 
exact borderline between lite and death, nothing short of 
a definition that includes lirain death, heart death, and 
other pertinent indicators will do. 

An example of the issue of informed consent follows 
in the now highly publicized Tuskegee Syphilis Study be- 
gun in 1^32. This long-term study ot a group of black 
men left untreated for syphilis was judged in 1^73 to be 
ethically unjustified. Informed consent as well as any 
scientifically valid objectives were lacking. 

This case brings up the issue ot what constitutes a valid 



research protocol. This is a detailed outline of a research 
project that states its intent, usefulness, methodology, 
controls, and expected results. It is submitted to a peer 
review committee tor discussion and approval before it 
can be initiated. Bernard Barber gives an example of 
such a protocol. Which box would you check? 

The case of Karen Ann Quinlan was featured in count- 
less '""newspapers, magazines, television newscasts, and talk- 
shows. In fact the extent of the publicity itself raised 
ethical questions about medical responsibility distorting a 
vital issue and thus not helping the public to make its own- 
judgment on ethically sound reasons rather than senti- 
ment. 

This young girl of twenty-one had been celebrating 
a friend s birtheJay at a, bar when she began to ncxi out. 
She was taken home and shortly after rushed to the hos- 
pital. Two days later she developed pneumonia and was 
put on a respirator. Five months later she was still in a 
coma, still on the respirator. Her parents, after much 
soul-searching and religious guidance, wished to take her 
off the apparatus against the wishes of her doctors, and 
they went to court for authorization. It should be noted 
that her comatose state was not that of "irreversible conta" 
according to the Harvard criteria. Thomas Oden discusses 
Superior Court Judge Robert Muir's decision. Muir denied 
the request on the basis that the court could not grant 
authorization that "life be taken from her. . . . Such an 
authorization would be homicide." Oden points out that 
the issue was not whether Karen Ann Quinlan was alive 
by all accepted medical and legal definitions, but whether, 
on the basis of her "quality of life," that life should be 
terminated. Who is to decide, and on what basis, that a 
particular life is expendable? 

Judge Muir's decision was reversed by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. An excerpt of their argument is given 
here, in sum, the court held that Karen Ann's parents 
could choose for her because of the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. This decision was based on an interpretation 
of a person's ny/i/ to pniHU-y. which the court held includes 
the right of self-determination regarding whether a specific 
treatment should be terminated, 

California's Natural Death Act, enacted on September 
30, 1976. embodies this right to privacy by recognizing 
the right of an adult person to make a living will. Such a 
will enables the testator to exercise control of his or her 
life even in circumstances in which the individual is so 
incapacitated that informed consent under any definition 
is impossible. This legislation is a dc fihio recognition of 
the right to die with dignity. 

Hans Jonas, in the opening article in this unit, discusses 
what he sees as the necessity for a redefinition of death 
in regard to the issue of organ transplants. Jack Provonsha 
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discusses those other pertinent con>iderations that 
would have play a role in a redeti.nition, In a prcvioib 
unit in this Study Guide, it was pointetl out that ethical 
systems are a response to fundamental que^tionb concern- 
ing man. They grow out of a matrix tit cultural presup- 
positions. And in our culture, our ludeo-Christian tradi- 
tion has played a crucial role in our cultural formation. 
Therefc Provonsha rnaintain>, thc^e moral i>>ues are 
essentially )udeo-Chribtian i>>ut*s, aTnijhey require )udeo 
Christian answers. Provonsha develops a functicmal defi- 
nition of "human" in terms ot freedom and accountability 
for action. In line with Jonas' argument concerning human 
experimentation, he emphasizes thai man i> a creative 
agent. The value of a lite diminishes proportionally to 
the loss of the unique human capacity to act and chot>sc 
between options. Using this capacivy a> a criterion, he 
suggests that a system of relative values can be set up to 
give guidance in situations in which there fire competing 
claims to life and lite-preserving resources. 

But this criterion must be supplemented by another. In 
looking for maximal criteria to set that line between life 
and death, Provonsha argues that attention must he paid 
to what the larger community mcdti- by "living' and 
"dead" and "human." So-called scientific criteria alone are 
not enough. 

Is what we mean by ' human" merely the result ot a 
fact of Nature, an evolutionary accident that just hap- 
pened to result in a particular species with certain species- 
specffic genes? Need we remain what we are; should we 
not try to improve on the hit-and-miss nature of Natures 
ways? These are some reflections suggested by the con- 
cept of genetic engineering. This unit begins with a 



discussion ot the moral issuers of human experimentation. 
It concludes with a discussion of th ultimate type of such 
experimentation, the changing of man through genetic 
manipulation. 

The late Hermann Muller was one of the leading ad- 
vocates ot genetic enginet-ring tor human betterment. 
Among other things, he advtxated the creation of a sperm 
bank for the preservation and transmission of "superior" 
genes. The contributors would be individuals endowed 
with what are generally considered outstanding charac- 
teristics ot mind and btxly. This bank would be available 
to enable prospective parents to choose the characteristics 
of the children they decide to raise. 

Such a proposal might sound ideal, but what are some 
of the implications and problems that it raises? Apart 
from the fact that some biologists have disputed that such 
breeding is technically feasible in the near or even distant 
future, efforts in this direction are being made. As Robert 
Sinsheimer has already suggested, it is only caution now 
that can prevent unfortunate, irreversible tampering with 
natural prcKesses. The concluding article by Jonas raises 
tht^e moral issues that must come to the fore, given the 
enlarged scope of our powers over natural processes. The 
cautions he suggests are in the form of guiding principles, 
First, we must never presume that we actually do know 
and fully understand what constitutes human excellence. 
We must always leave room for what potentially can be 
because of the actual manifold possibilities inherent in the 
gene pool. And secondly, we must never violate the 
right of tuture individuals to authentic action that de- 
mands t+iat each human life "finds its own way and be a 
surprise to itself." 



Key Concepts 



Genetics: The scientific study of heredity, which is part 
of mclnuhir hioLwy. This is a branch ot biology concerned 
with explaining biological phenomena in molecular terms. 
A rrwleLulf is the ultimate unit quantity or smalk^f portion 
of an" element or compound that can exist by itself ^nd 
retain all the chemical properties of that element or com- 
pound. The molecule DSA (deoxyribonucleic acid) is the 
basis of heredity. DNA molecules are. the largest bio- 
logically active moleculp known According to the 
model developed by James Watson and Francis Crick, 
DNA forms a double helix, each st/and of which is com- 
plementary to its partner. DNA is found in the nucleus 
of every living cell. 
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Genetic intervention: Any interference in the genetic 
constitution of an organism (senolyrc), as distinguished from 
the visible characteristic (phenotyjH'}. These physical appear- 
ances are the result of both heredity and environment, 
A wide variety of terms are used in .regard to genetic 
interventions, for example, positive and negative eugenics, 
genetic therapy, genetic engineering, genetic surgery. 
Some eugenic interventions are used for therapeutic pur- 
post^, some for breeding purposes. Eu^enus denotes an 
improvement in the kind of offspring produced. 

Recombinant DNA: A mosaic of DNA fragments from 
different types of cells. The molecular biologist can 
reassemble these fragments and insert them into a host 
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cell. The DNA molecule will then become a permanent 
part of the organism's genetic complement. 

Brain death: A criterion tor determining when a person 
is functionally dead, in the so-called Harvard criteria 
standard for determining brain death, it is equated with 
"irreversible coma. " The Harvard committee, which 
published a document on this topic in I'^^o^. listed three 



observable signs for brain death: unreceptivity and un- 
responsivity, no matter what the stimulus; no movements 
or breathing without artificial support; no reflexes. A 
wholly flat electroencephalogram (EEC) was considered 
confirmation of these signs. The Harvard criteria are 
currently widely used, but the whole issue is under dis- 
cussion. 



Factual Review Questions 



1. What are some of the disputable gt als ot biomedical 
research that Jonas discusses? 

2. What are some of the conditions for infiirmed 
consent, according to Jonas' first Reader selection? 

3. Why does Jonas demand a maximal definition of 
death regarding organ transplants? 

4. What are some o\ the moral issues involved in the 
Tuskegee Syphilis Study? 

5. What, according to Oden, has popular American 
moral judgment not yet learned to do? 

6. Why did Judge Muir deny the petition of Karen 
Ann Quinlan's parents? 

7. For what main reason did the \'ew jersey Supreme 
Court overturn Judge Muir's decision? 



What right does California's Natural Death Act 
recognize? 

9. Why does Provonsha insist on a Judeo-Christian solu* 
tion to the problem of what we mean by iiutthitil 

10. What human capacity does Provonsha see as central 
in this matter? 

1 1. What does Muller mean by genetic betterment? 

12. What means for achieving it does Muller suggest? 

13. Why is human experimentation in genetics so 
fraught with dangers, according to Jonas? 

14. What three types of biological control does Jonas 
distinguish? 

13. Why. ultimately, does Jonas rule out direct tamper- 
ing with human genotypes? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. If you were asked, would you volunteer lo be a sub- 
ject in biomedical research if the problem being investi- 
gated did not directly serve your health needs? Suppose 
it. did or that it served the needs of a close relative? 
Discuss this hypothetical situation and give th^ reasons 
for your response. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the articles by Jonas and pay special attention to 
the meaning ot informed consent. 

—Consider the protocol given by Barber and the 'reasons 
why you chose a particular response. 
— Reflect on whether society has any moral claim to your 
participation. Y "J might review the article by judith 
Thomson in the unit on abortion. 



2. If you were the judge in the Karen Ann Quinlan case, 
how would you have decided and why? 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review the Reader selections by Jonas (the first one). 
Oden, the New Jersey Supreme Court, and Provonsha. 
—Consider the^irguments pro and con that you consider 
the most weighty. 

—Reflect on what you would want done to you if you 
were in her position. 

—Read the provisions ot the Natural Death Act. Con- 
sider whether you would make such a living will and 
your reasons. 
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3. Discuss the pros and cons of genetic engineering 
directed toward th^ "betterment" of man. To which 
position do you incline and why? 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review the three jrtit U^s by lonas and ihc one by 
Muller. 



—Distinguish the various lypt^ of genetic intervention. 

— Rotlect on what you o.^nsider ideal characteristics for 
the children you would want to see brought into the 
world. 

— Balance tht^,e with the realities you see of your own 
children or children your family. Do you wish 
they were different? 



Suggested Reading 



hv Hjpb )onjs 



Articles 

Chorover. Stephen L. Bik Brutht-r and I'sycho tcchnolt^Ky, 

Simonjitis. Joseph t Reconl PrLisions on Inhirrmd Consrnt 
jrunuil ot ihf .-UnuAft \U-Jh,i: A^^r.u^tu^'i -ZA W^:: luhe 

25. W'.V Jnd luly 1. 1^"-^ 

VVdtsim lames P MovinK Tmvard Clonal Man: Is This What 
We Want?" Min'.tu M'kiIuu May 

Books 

Becker. Emt^^ Ihr I'oitui l\\ith New \ork Free Pri>bs, N^.V 
A study man's mndte tear ot death and his attempts to 
transcend it through such t-xpressums as' hcrt)ism, narcissism, 
religion, and even neurosis. 
DelKJdo, joso M. R. Phu^n^u ^ rnhrl Ir.r \ i:n,i Lkc^oJ » /V 
.tviliied NiiK-fy New York: Harper & Row. I^oo. An inter- 
nationally respected neurophysiolo^ist describes his own re- 
search in various abpects ot behavior contnrl through the im- 
plantation ot electrodes, and he evaluates the ethical and 
scxial implications ot electrical control ot behavior. 
Freund. Paul A, ed I.i.'-.m'm.-n.viv M;omjn ^:«tViN. New 
York: Bra/.iller, WO A c(^l lection t)t essays on the subiecl 
from a variety ot disciplines and viewix^ints that was originally 
published as an issue ot ilwiiiin- 
lonas Hans, rhuv^orhuni l^^^i^- h< niAv.u-rjOt-cJtrhJ\riru^^ua: 
.\W En^;lewocxi Chtts. N I. Prenticc-Hall. 1^74. A collec- 
tion ot essays, some ot which have been excerpted in the 
Reader. AW Choui^ in C.^utfrr.Vi^T.ov Snuh/ Si^e especially On 
Experimentm)^ with Human Sub)fcts, " Comments on the 
Detinition and Rcdetinition ot Death, " 'Biological Engineer- 
ing," and Contemporary Prot)lems in Hthics trom a Jewish 

Perspective." ,^ vi v l 

Katz. jay. rt i,;u'fi>n':uhinru uith Hionun Ha'i^- New >ork: 
Russell Sa^;e Founciation. I^": A ct^mprehensive. thoughtful 
examination ot the concept ot human experimentation. A 
variety ot perspective including those- ot the researcht-r and 
of the subject are presented 
I ewis. C. S. Ihe Ahclsh^^n Mik Nc-w >ork Macmillan, 1^4:^. 
A series c:«t three articled in which Lewis detends traditional 
moraliry against its debunk«-rs 
Ramsey, {'aul. luhruMrJ \/.jm New Haven Conn.; Yale Uni- 
versity Press, [^"O A discussion ot thr problems ass(Kiated 
with new or imminent powers (^t genetic control. The volume 
is divided into three sections: Moral and Reli^ieius Implica- 
tions ot Genetic Contrt^l. ' Shall We Cone a Man. " and 'Par- 
enthood and the tuturc- ot Man by Artificial Oonor Insemi 
nation." Ramsey is a protessor ot religion at Princeton. 



. //if fjliu. oi leuil Kc-(itTih. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 

UnivetMt>' Prc^s 107S. A study ot the ethical and legal impli- 
cations of experimentation on still-iiving human fetuses. 

Rosen f eld, Albert. I'hf Saomi Cou-^h: Th( Comms Contrcl c/ Uf(. 
New>ork: Arena. \^7l. The science editor of li/? magazine 
sur\'eys the philc6ophical and moral dimensions of anticipated 
biological and sociolcigical developments such as widespread 
birth control, artificial insemination, organ transplants, and 
the postponement of death. 

NifMcf Wic^. March 22. 1975. Special Issue-. "Decision at Asil- 
omar." A report on the spring 1975 meeting of an interna- 
tional group of njolecular biologists and their decision to draft 
a sociopolitical and ethical statement about the future of ge- 

. netic research. 

Skinner, B. F. Bfuotul Fndhw mui Di,^nily. New York:^ 
Knopf. 1971. The noted Harvard psychologist argues that we 
must revise our, traditional notions of freedom and dignity 
and develop a technology tif behavior control as powerful and 
accurate as our physical and biological technologies. 

Sollitto and Vestch. compilers. Bibhosuiphy of Sccrrh/. t/Zirc. ami 
Ihf LiU- Smuo. Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Institute of Society, 
Ethics and the Life Sciences, 1974 and 1975. A comprehensive 
bibliography. 



Additional Suggestions 

Recommended by Philip Rieff 
Articles 

Fletcher, john. "Human Experimentation." LiU' iitui Cvttlcmpouity 

PtMou,. Fall 1967 (pp, 033-034, 646-M7). 
Freund, Paul A. "Ethical Problems in Human Experimentation." 

\(:c Lny/wMii Jounuil of Mednine. September 23. 1905. 
Madntyre, Alasdair. "How Virtues Become Vices," buoimUr, 

July W75 (pp. 15-17). 
Szas7, Thomas S. The Moral Physician." Cenlr Musazmc. 

March/April M75 (pp. 2-3, 

Books 

Hilton, Bruce, et .i/.. eds. ithual /->nis m Hmtuift Ccm^/io. New 
York: Plenum Press. W73. A collection of papers by physi- 
cians, lawyers, ethicists, theologians, and geneticists gives 
varic»d perspectives on the implications of advances in genetics. 
See particulary the article by Daniel Callahan, "The Meaning 
and Significance of Genetic Disease," pp. 88-90. 
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13. The Morality of Work and Play 
Learning Objectives 



To understand 

the meanings and interrelations of work and play and spnuts 
why work and play are moral jssuos in thoniseK es 
the concept ot leisure and its special functions 
the perscMial dimensions ot tho^c issues 



Overview 



• Many ot the central moral issuer discussed in this course 
revolve around human dij^nity and freedom. To be truly 
human means realize one's individual nature and to 
hilfill one's human capacities in harmony with each other. 
A person is a self-defining being in the sense that each 
individual seeks this realiz.ation and fulHllment throuj^h 
enacting certain role patterns, engaj^ing in certain activities 
and modes ot selt-exprciision. In the amount ot time and 
dedication invetited'in them, work and play must sprely 
be the most prominent among these selt-detining activities. 
In fact, to ask who a person is is almost always equi . alent 
to asking what a person dtx^ 

It should be expected, then, that activities that occupy 
much of our working lite involve significant moral dimen- 
sions. But it is important that this be properly under- 
stood. Most evidently, moral issues' are raised by what 
we might term the external aspects ot worlj^ and play: 
They involve observing honesty, standards of expected 
performance, and relations to justified and moral ends. 
But there is also an ethic to work and play in themselves, 
apart from considerations of their effects. Because they 
are himuin activities, springing from human consciousness, 
drives, urges, and purposes, they are tiwmi activities. En- 

■ gaging in them af tec ts the way we are. the way we de- 
velop. In this sense they are very important elements of 
self-definition. 

The purpose qf this unit is to help clarify the human 
significance of wlirk and play in terms of their human 
meanings, their contributions to personal development. 



and the dangers and detriments to that personal develop- 
ment that they involve. 

• Martin Marty's newspaper article sets some of the 
modern problems of work and play in historical and 
current perspective. Pointing to the religious associations 
they conjure up, he suggests that loss of these religious 
aspects may be responsible for many of the discontents 
and i/is f(j>fs or sense of general restlessness of modern 
civilization. The religious dimensions were highly per- 
sonal ones; they involved a personal salvation, a sense of 
place in this life, and a striving for happiness in the next. 
Much of the work and play that people engage in today. 
Marty argues, has a depersonalizing effect on them. Self- 
expression has turned into alienation in work and com- 
pulsion in play. What is needed as' a crorrective is a 
reevaluation of work and play in the sense of restoring 
their humati value and role in personal development. 

In the first Reader selection. Richard Burke undertakes 
to define work and pl^y and to show how. when properly 
understocxi. their true significance in. and for human exis- 
tence is revealed. Again, as stated before, the meanings 
of things should not be understood only in a mental or 
conceptual sense; meaning is a unifying tendency, a 
means of actual coping in life. This is why work and 
play involve significant moral dimensions. 

One of the main obstacles in the way of a proper 
understanding of these activities is the tendency to view 
work and play in terms of contrast or even contradiction. 
Other aspects of this tendency will be discussed later in 
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Joset Pieper's article. What Burke strivt>s to do in his 
anoiysis is to show that work and play are v.oni[ilemen 
taries. that there is a unitu'd and uniryin^; asptvt to them 
that almost merges their purposes and contributions to 
the :Av'nnV«f>- ot human existence. Another word tor 
wholeness is mUyrih/ (n line with the detinition ot mean- 
ing given above, to be inte>;rated, to be inte>;ral. is to bo 
unified, united to a whole Thus nuMnin>;tulness whole 
ness, and integrity are interrelated asfU'cls ot the t^omple- 
mentary activities ot wi^rk and pMay /\nd so Burke con- 
cludes his analysis with a stdtement o\ his tormula tor 
Utopia: "a community in which everyone plays at work 
and works at play ' 

The short excerpt by Max Weber highlights the theme 
that "nothing is worthy ot a man unk^s he can pnirsue it 
with passionate devotion. ' Though this theme is devel- 
oped in the context ot the net^t^sity ot spccitili/atit)n tor 
creativity in the pursuit of knowledge, it naturally leads 
to ret lection on some of the not so creative aspects ot 
misplaced passionate devotion. The discussion by 
Nicholas Lemann is a case in point. He retlects on the 
dangers of the passion ot ambititm in the pursuit ot suc: 
cess. When "making it ' becomes a consuming drive, 
what happens to idealism, sense ot (.ommunity, mor.il 
consciousness? • Lemann givc> his vitOi' ot what happens, 
and he does this in the context ot the special dangers 
presented by living in a metropolitar. area as contrasted 
with the small town or community' in which one develt)f> 
cultural and familial roots. 

Lemann was speaking ot the upwardly mobile member 
of the work force. What happens to the tactory worker 
who not only lacks the (Opportunity for this mobility, 
but whose work is calculated to produce anything but 
passionate devotion? Several recent television programs 
have highlighted the sense ot alienation and depersonal- 
ization attendant upon the modern automated production 
line. The term most otten used in reterence to th<' repe- 
titious mom 'ony involved was mind deadening. 

Daniei Boll explores some turther implications ot auto- 
mation for the postindustrial society. Automation in 
industry as described here goes beyond th»' automatic 
reactions asscxiated with the production-line worker In 
postindustruil stKiety, it involves the replacement ot even 
this minimum direct personal though depersonalizing par- 
ticipation in the prcK"luction process. With the achieve- 
ment, of automation, all the worker need do is push a 
button and observe the proct^ss F(H Boll there are both 
positive and negative aspects to such developments. F(^r 
one thing, the worker is pr^nided vvilh a greater inter- 
factory mobility and the fH^ssibility ot. working at several 
different stages ot the pr(xluction prtKCSs. But on the 
negahve side, we have the nag>^ing question ot vvhat is 



there to constructively teed the tantasy of the idle mind 
that suth automation will bring about? Simone dv Beau- 
voir s discussion in Unit 5 is very apropos in this context. 

From industrial work we turn to sports, or, more accur- 
ately, to the work ot sports. Friedrich juenger draws a 
pr(n(K-ative parallel between technology and its prcKesses ' 
and imHiern organized sports. Mechanization, technique, 
automation, teamwork, specialization, and economic in- 
centive characterize the mtKiern industrial process. These 
same t actors are just as evident in organized sports, even 
dovvn to the vivabulary used, juenger also laments the' 
subversions ot aesthetic and ascetical standards that are 
involved. The exaggerated musculature of the modern 
protessional athlete is a perversion of the ideal ot the 
sound and beautiful Uxiy. The ascetic discipline impx^sed 
tor ephemeral goals is a mockery 0\ religious asceticism. 

Gary Shaw's personal account of what it is like to be 
an athlete— be it in college or professional ball— illustrates 
si^me ot luenger's contentions. First there is the industrial 
vocabulary: mechanical, well-oiled, forty-hour week, 
teamwork, work break, and so forth. Next, and more 
significantly, is the perversion of spiritual values like 
disciple, renunciation, guilt. Ultimately the motivation 
tor undergoing all this physical and mental hardship is 
the pursuit ot success and both emotional and financial 
security. 

The selci:tion from Lance Rentzel's book reveals his 
personal feelings .about the importance of being part of a 
team, all ot whc^e members are working toward the same 
goal. The values he sees of close camaraderie, under- 
standing fellowship, and mutua' support were all signifi- 
cant aspects of his recovery from personal near disaster. 

The concluding selection from josef Pieper is an ana- 
lysis ot the meaning of leisure. In line with the theme 
ot Burke's article, Pieper shows the historical basis of our 
erroneous conception that work contrasts with leisure and 
that wc work in order to have leisure. This leads to a 
misconception of the real meaning of leisure, in Pieper's 
analysis, leisure is a means of opening oneself to life's 
enriching possibilities. Leisure is a form of ieiebration. The 
Latin verb from which this word is derived means, among 
other things, "to fill up with something: to solemnize: to 
attirm and recognize the importance of something/' In 
this sense, then, leisure is a turning of the inner self toward 
contemplation of one's place in the interrelated wholeness 
that is the world. It is a vision of the meaning of self in 
tenns of the broader vision of God's creative act. Thus 
leisure, properly understood and engaged in. serves the 
purpose ot enabling a person to attain integrijy and 
wholeness, both within and in relation to the totality of 
reality. 
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Key Concepts 



Protestant ethic: A ^erm coined by German scKiolo^ist 
Max Weber to characterize the major elements of the 
relationship between the motivation to work and the de- 
velopment of industrial capitalism. Weber's analysis 
places the roots of this ethic in Protestant theology.; which 
he argued is the source of those moral attitudes that 
stress hard work, frugality, cooperative sclt-restraint. 
^ These standards he judged to affect the major part of the 
American population. 

Classical 'liberal ethic: A term used for thc^ middle<iai;s 
values that set the tone of American stKiety in regard to 
Work and capitalism. It rejects a theological basis to 
American work attitudes— economic achievement, per- 
sonal ' responsibility, income incentive — and sees these 
values as arising from a defense of middle-class interests 
and consequently of capitalism- The work lMs-. refers to 



Factual Review Questions 



1. Why, according to Marty, have work and play usually 
been associated with religigus ideas? 

2. Why does Marty think people feel alienated in their 
work? 

3. In Burke's analysis, what common featu'-cs do work 
and play share? 

4. What is Burke's formula for utopia? 

5. What, in Weber's '.'iew. is the importance of special- 
ization? 

6. What does Lemann mean by "mobility ethic"? 

7. What are some of the advantages of smaller commun- 
ities according to Lemann? 

8. What are some of the advantages and disadvantages 
Bell finds in automation? 

Essay and Discussion Questions 



people who occupy the same rung on the economic 
ladder. 

Mobility: A term used to refer to the movement of indi- 
viduals. LoHonih and >i\u{l mohihh refer to movement on 
the economic and siKial ladder and generally connote the 
availability of opportunities for advancement and the 
absence of barriers, such as castes or clas^ lines. Geo^aphk 
mohilitv refers to movement from one place to another; it 
is often undertaken in the hopes of achieving economic 
and stKial mobility. 

Work, play, sport leisure: The analysis of these con- 
cepts is the subject of several essays in this unit. They are 
complex and interrelated concepts according to the 
authors of these discussions. To this extent, they are 
open-ended concepts, subject to simplification and mod- 
ification 



9. What does Bell mean when he says that work has a 
deeper "moral unconscious" th<in the normative con- 
ceptions he speaks of? 

10. List some of the parallels that Juenger draws between 
sports and technology. 

U. Why does Juenger maintain that there is a peculiar 
sterility in sports today? 

12. What are some of these technological parallels that you 
detect in Shaw's article? 

13. How^does Rentzel'' attitude tov^ard football differ 
from Shaw's? 

14. Why does Pieper reject the position that we work in 
order to have leisure? 

15. What does Pieper maintain is the justification and 
whole point of leisure? 



1. What roles do work and play fulfill in your life? 
How do you view thent as means and/or ends of 
realizing your personal goals? 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the discussions by Burke, Lemann, Juenger, 
and Pieper. 



—Consider how you view the sort of work you engage 
in and the reasons why you engage in it other than to 
make a living. 

—What do you do for recreation for the most part, and 
why? 

—What do you hope for out of life? ■ 
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2. Write an essay giving your attitudes about modern 
professional sports, including intercollegiate competi- 
tion. Argue for or against the roles these activities 
play in modern society. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review Burke's definition of play and tho artick>s by 
Juenger, Shaw, and Ront/ci. 

—Consider which sports events you view, and why, 
—Reflect on the organization ot ihc sports world and 
whether you approve of it or think it needs change, 
—If you had or have children, would you want them to 
be professional athletes? 



3. Discuss the issue of whether full automation of 
industry would be a blessing or a bane to modern 
society. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review Bell's article on automation, its advanta^;es and 
disadvantages. 

— Reflect on Pieper's definition of leisure and what it 
means for the use ot free time. 

—Consider what you would do it you had more free 
time from work. What do you think most people would 
do? 



Suggested Reading 



by Martin E Marty 

Ahlstrom. Sydney E. A Kfhstou^ Hhiory ot ih( Amenuiu /Vt-Wf New 
Haven. Conn.- YdIc University Press. 1,^72; and Garden City. 
N.Y,: Doubleday, 1^75. Now available in paperback, this is the 
big and basic work thjt any cine who wants to understand the 
religious backftrouncl to American culture should consult. While 
it does not accent the worM of work and play, thjt world is not 
comprehensible without some outline of the main events in the 
relij^ious past. 

Anderson, Nels. Work aiui in-^un Clencoe, III.: Frt»e Press, r'-I. 
Anderson packs an enormous amount ot ciata on thr interacting 
worlds of work and letsure into 2oo pa^es, and th.-eaiis it all 
together in a way that it will ^uide people into r.ore compli- 
cated uhderstandmgs. 

Callois. Roger XUyt. Piiu .<»./' (.Hitm^ Glcncoe, 111.: Free Press. 

One of the best-known modern interpretation> of the 
part play plays in shapmg a healthy culture. Callois has been 
a strong intluence on other theorists and observers. 

Cox, Harvey ^ fh hii-l ^^(''- Cambridge. Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. Ho^. A tamous "mod" theologian c^tt«.Ts a 
Christian defense ot play and leisure, informed by biblical, 
medieval, and philosophical inspirations Excellent therapy 
tor those who in a rominiscently Christian culture associate 
religion tmly with the grim and dour elements ot work lite 

De Cra/ia, Sebastian t> ls,nv lV,'^; iwJ ifi>iaf. New York: 
Doubleday, Time is the dominating theme ot this 

thoughtful work in which the author shows its impact on the 
conception of lite, especially as it relates to wok and the ab- 
umceplion ot lite especially as it relates to work and the ab- 
sent i» ot work to leisure used and misused, 

Dulk-s. Foster R. .'\ f/iW.'fi/ <>' Rt\n;ihc>i. Amn'.,.^ L\if>i^ Ic Pity 
running lump through the tielils c^t American play: the span 
of three centuries provides perspective on present-day amuse- 
ments. 

Cellner. Ernest llumKht and ChuKSf Chicago: University of 
Chicago Prc-.s. I0o4 A rather ditticult but cleverly written 
argument about modern philosophy as it derives from indus- 
trialization: .a study ot the prcxes^es of change in the human 
landscape and in mental procc»ses. 



Herzberg, Frederick. Wcvt iitui Nature nf t^etu Cleveland and 
New York: World Publishing Co., 1966. While the author is • 
really laying the ground work for his own psychological 
theories and findings about a "motivation-hygiene" factor, the 
first half of the book will interest anyone who wants to 
understand work, with or without the Herzberg theory. ^ 

Fiuizinga. Johan. Homo LmleK:-: A Shuiu of the Pliiu Elment tn Culture. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. Huizinga, a Dutch historian ot 
culture, has written the most important modem book on the 
way all of culture can be seen as grounded in leisure and 
play. .Newcomers to the field may find the book sIovnj going 
at tirnes, but whoever is the least bit patient will find new 
reasons for taking a second look at war, religion, work, and 
the rest of culture. 

Larrabee, Eric, and Rolf Meyersohn, eds. Miis> tenure. Clencoe. 
111.; Free Press. 1958. Here is a collection of expert essays on 
the theory and practice of leisure and play; some of the essays 
refer to Europe, but the accent is on America. There is a 
very extensive bibliography of literature on the subject 
through 195B. 

LeMasters, E. E. Blue'CcUiir An-^tcirut^: Ltfe-Stule nt ii V\!crkhis'-Clih> 
Tiii'frti. Madison. Wis.: University of Wisconsin, Press, 1975. 
A sociologist "went slumming" in a tavem where upper-level 
blue-collar workers took their leisure, and came up with a 
' taithful picture of their attitudes, not all of which suggest that 

- alienation and discontent are pervasive. 

Miller. Susanna. The P^Mcsy af PU. BalHmore. 1968. Because 
the roots of play are in the wodds of animals and children, a 
psychological analysis of what they mean in those wodds is 
basic to an understanding of what goes wrong in the adult 
world. Play has biological function, says this evolutionary 
thinker. 

Mills. C. Wright. V^hite Collar. Mew York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Mills, a sociologist who criticized American life 
•from the left." was a gifted observer of peoples' roles. In 
this classic he took apart the work of the white-collar classes 
and showed just how it had come about that so many people 
had been deprived of meaning in their work. 
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Muniford. Lewis. Jahnu^ imJ Civihziihim New York: Hart'durt, 
Brace and- World. 1*^43 Lewis MumKird, whose own model 
for the koihJ stKiety is an inte>;ratei] itne that seems to draw 
on the pattern ot certain medieval nionastenes, uses it to criti- 
cize technolofi^y and industnali/.ation. This is an early work 
that remains in conhnuity with what Mumtord and less >;itted 
analysts have been saying ever since. 
Nye. Russel B. The Ufiemhitn.i>'.eii Xiu^f. Nmv \ork: Dial, H^O. 
Popular arts and culture are impvirtant in Amerua s world o\ 
.leisure and play, and Nye does a onte i>ver li>;htly ot the 
whol'^ field in the American past. 
Oldham, 1. H. Woti ;m M^hiofi >i\i(ty Richmond. Va.: john 
Knox, l^M, Hardly more than a pamphlet, this elegantly 
traces the Christian understandings nt work and how they 
have had to be adapted to tace the mtxiern situation 
Rahncr. Huso, Mm M PLtu. New "jork: Herder it Herder. W**:. 
This book is not always easy to find but it is worth seeking. 
Rahner has written a phili>sophically protound little trait on 
the religious ideas behind play, with accent on both classical 
Greek and biblical sources 
Rosenberg, Bernard, and David Manning White, eds. Mn-^ Cul- 
ture: Th PiruiiT Arh :ti Amnh^i. - Clencoe. 111.: Free Cress, 
\^57 The editors collected some oi the most searching and 
provixative essays having to do with popular arts in the mid- 
dle ot the twentieth century. 
Terkel, Studs. IWuimx New York: Random House, 

Terkel is a Chicago rail lo personality who has a gift tor draw- 
ing out ot ordinary people some rather eloquent statements. 
He does not appear in his own interviews, they come as 
monologues. But he is to be credited tor the way in which 
he lets people spin out the rewards and trials that they associ- 
ate with every kind of task. 
Ware. Norman, fhe huiw^trutl Uv^Wr, />'4t'- / SclV Gloucester. 
Mass.: Peter Smith. 1^5il Whoever wishes to have an under 
standing ot how the industrial process Ivgan to aftect the lives 



ot Americans will do well to consult this half-century-old 
depiction, originally published in 1^24; it concentrates on the 
mills ot New England. 
Weber. Max. The Pn^UsUmi Mind. New York. 1952. 'The Pro- 
testant ethic" has a strange way ot turning up in the world 
that was little influenced by Protestantism, wherever indus- 
trialism and capitalism inspire initiative and competition. But 
it happens that on American soil it was chiefly Protestants 
who brought such a framework, and Weber's seminal state,- 
ment of what all was involved in this ethics is basic tor any 
discussion of the subject of work and viKation. 

Additional Suggestions 



Recommencled by Philip Rieff ^ 

BriKnan. lim, "What We're Leasing by Our Craze for Winning. " 

/;n/.jys Hnj//ii,.May 1^71 (pp. 17-N). 
Da hi, Gordon. "Emergence of a Leisure Ethic, " Chn^luir] Cetiiufv. 

November 1972 (pp. 1 124-1 12ei)." 
De louvenal, Bertrand. "How to Make Work Enjoyable," The 

ihlenn. December 15, 1955 (p. 1031). 
Horkheimer, Max. "'Art and Mass Culture."* Shulie> m Phdo^i^phy 

amiMii>^ Odhire. 1941 (pp, 2'J3-294). 
james, William, 'The Gospel of Relaxation." Stnbuer'>, 189^. 

Reprinted in l\is;uuiihni ivui i^iho /^--tii'v New York: Washing- 
ton Souare Press, 19o3 (pp. 242-245). 
Marty, iviartm E, 'The Spirit's Holy Errand: The Search for a 

Spiritual Style in Secular America." Dwft/»i/u>, Winter 1967 (pp, 

99-112), 

Reisman, David, and Ruel Denney. "Football in America: A 
Study in Culture Diffusion." Anufu^iu Qunfloiu 1^51. Re- 
printed m iudivul;iid}-'tj KiuMj^'i/iMi/. Glencoe, 111 : l-ree Press. 
1054 (pp, 242 243. 253-255). 
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14. The Morality of Business 

Learning Objectives 



To understand 

how doing business and being eithical can hand in hand 

what factors in the very nature oi business make it dit't'icult to be ethical 

the historical development ot the relation ot business to scKial concerns and responsibilities 

the special problems that arise in exercising moral responsibility because ot the nature of corporate organization 



Overview 



Vying in the popularity polls with television series about 
crime and police work are several recent series dealing with 
the world of big business. Some obvious parallels can be 
drawn' between the two sorts of shows, such as the issues 
of honesty and the use of force and power. Apart from 
this, those that deal with business show an overriding con- 
cern for the acquisition and maintenance of power, personal 
and corporate. It is power— monetary and political, techni- 
cal and marketing— that is at the heart of the moral issues 
raised regarding the business world. The central questions 
are: Whom does or should that power serve? What are 
the moral restraints it should observe? Who is responsible 
for its misuse and how should that misusej>fi punished? 
What reforms are needed, and what are the limits of pos- 
sible reforms without the overthrow of the institutions 
themselves? This unit deals with these issues in the context 
of the capitalism that characterizes our society. 

In his newspaper article for this unit. Martin Marty de- 
picts what the current business situation looks like and 
delineates the factors involved in understanding the moral 
issues attached to doing business. Marty gives an insight 
into, both sides of the issue— the attack being made on 
business today and the arguments in its defense. He dis- 
cusses three proposals toward improving the relations be- 
tween business and the larger concerns of society: Business 
should be viewed in a larger context of values, it should 
look at long-range interests, and^^it should develt^p moral 
: leadership. \ • 

One of the most-noted and stil^uoted attacks against 
free enterprise capitalism has come from the pen of Karl 
Marx. In the excerpt given here, he argues that the very 



notion of capitalism is a perversion of right order. For 
capitalism, in its attempt to create a world in its own 
image, destroys all human and humane values in the 
pursuit of profit and material production goals. 

Recent Nobel Laureate Milton Friedman presents a. 
defense of free enterprise capitalism. He maintains that it 
is the best economic guarantee, for freedom, both political 
and consumer, that has- yet been devised. For one thing, 
it restrains the power to coerce, be it on the part of gov- 
ernment or of corporations. Because business is free, 
within ceriain bounds, to make its own way, it can exert 
economic checks and balances on the government. Be- 
cause the market it engages in is a competitive one, it 
offers a variety of choices to the consumer who can, by 
his purchasing power, influence what is produced. Finally, 
Friedman argues, becaus^e of the open competitiveness of 
the job market, workers can advocate radical change 
without (in theory at least) their means of making a living 
being taken away from them in reprisal. 

Restraints on the power of business are not new in 
economic history. Nicholas Eberstadt gives a historical 
survey of tjie relationships [between business and society, 
power and responsibility, that have existed since the times 
of the ancient Creeks. What becomes evident is that 
this sense of responsibility of busines for and to the public 
interest is a tradition stretching from antiquity to the 
nineteenth century, the time of the Industrial Revolution. 
But with the advent of luis^ri-jairr capitalism in the nine; 
teenth century and the great economic expansion that 
took place in this country, the moral climate changed. 
The philosophy of business was that the general good was 
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most properly served by the pursuit ot individual selt- 
interest. That often was translated to mean tnc public- 
be damned." The new m(H)d toilay. according to Eher- 
stadt, is to a renewed sense ot corporate rc<.ponsibility, 
within the realities of the modern conditions ot business. 
And as a call to responsibility, it is a return to tradition, 

The contention o(-" the next article by Wayne Leys is 
that this moral consciousness of corporate responsibility 
has been at work for some time now in American busi- 
ness.. It is evident in the fact that business executives 
do more thinking about values n<nv. No matter that there 
might be external pressure's that torce this. The impor- 
tant thing is that the trend is there and shows growing 
indications that it is founded in a moral consciousness. 

For Ralph Nader this trend toward moral awareness is 
too feeble and too ineftective. The consumer is still 
getting shabby treatment from business, both in prtxiuct 
value and safety. The consumer movement is making 
the ethical point that business practice's are a crime against 
the public gcxx^ and as such a menace to law and order in 
America. This is all the more Irue because business uses 
the ideology of free competition, »vhich is supposed to 
protect the consumer, in order to actually defraud him. 

To bring about reforms and transformations of insti- 
.tutions. as opposed to revolutions, involves understanding 
the nature of the institution or organization involved. 
Gus Tyler analyzes the nature of the modern corporation 
with the intent of showing what is and is not possible, 
given its essential structure and the goals it necessarily 
pursues. Corporations operate and survive on the profit 
motive. That is the first reality that limits them. The 
second is that their prime responsibility is to their share- 
holders whose money ^hey hold in trust. These share- 
holders constitute a corporation's constituency. This 
means that a corporation interacts with scxiety as a fac- 
tion among other factions, all seeking a mcxle ot living 
and functioning that is beneficial to the interests of each 



and all. A very special problem arises because corpora- 
tions are enmeshed with other economic institutions, 
each with its own constituency. As a result, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to point to a locus of 
social conscience. Tyler is not arguing that there should 
not be one. His point is that the difficulties involved 
must be considered. 

The problem of affixing responsibility becomes even 
more ditficult when we consider the international aspects 
of business. The recent bribery scandals involving big 
business abroad as well as documentation of our govern- 
ment's interference in the politics of foreign countries on 
behalf of American businesses have highlighted the role 
of multinational corporations in the world economy. The 
impression may have been given that the multinationals 
are a phenomenon different in kind from our big national 
corporations and therefore subject to different standards.' 
Robert Heilbroner argues that this is not the case. He 
sees them as extensions beyond national boundaries of 
national companies, motivated by the same impulses of 
power and competitive struggle and helped by the same 
agencies and resources of government. Further, th^ pre- 
sence of these companies in foreign lands exerts no more 
a pernicious influence upon a foreign economy and poli- 
tics than investment alone did in earlier times. While 
admitting that the- existence of the multinationals poses 
some new problems. Heilbroner argues that they still re- 
main traditional expressions of capitalisrn. 

The concluding article by William Carley emphasizes 
a major novelty about multinational corporations: The 
recent foreign bribery scandals have revealed that, for all 
practical reasons, the guilty parties remain immune from 
prosecution. The fact that legal controls on an interna- 
tional basis are unlikely makes it l-kely that the way of 
doing business that marked these scandals will continue. 
The realities of business, its spokesmen claim, demand it. 



Key Concepts 



Capitalism: An economic system based on the legal pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production, for example, 
•factories, land, and capital, and on the determination of 
the distribution of resources and wealth through a com- 
petitive market system based on the laws of supply and 
demand. American capitalism is a lOfiholied capitalism in 
which the federal government has created regulatory 
agencies to oversee the activities of the free enterprise 
system. The government also intervenes in the economy 
through taxation, subsidies, and the actual operation of 



some enterprises such as schools, creating a mixcii eamomu 
rather than the pure free enterprise system outlined by 
Friedman. 

Socialism: An economic system in which the means of 
production are owned and controlled by the government 
or other public bodies. The laws of supply and demand 
are rejected in favor of a planned economy. Also, an 
equitable distribution of goods among all members of so- 
ciety is a primary goal. 
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Laissez-faire: Litorailv. ' leavc jlmie"": thus, a philosi^phy 
that advtKales min!n).il j^ov^.-rnnuMit rc>;iiUtion ot the 
economy. HerhtTt S|HMKfi, tlu- toundfi ot m-.m.' LXiruvu^m 
and William Grahani Suituu'i vst-ic amonv; its U-adinv; 
advixate^.. Social Darwinism is the doctriru^ that ht^kls 
that the^^prmciples behind the tree m.irket operation are 
similar to thi>se ot evt)lutii^n - indiVKiujl and s^oup eco- 
nomic i.ornp^'tition preserve the '.trorn; .ind elimin.ite the 

Corporalion: A business entity, sener.jlly composed ot 
shareholders ot stoik whi^ are the preniined source ot 
policy and authority and. whi^se viHe^ in matters re^ardinj^ 
company operation .ind pv^iuv are \veiy;hted acaudinK to 
how many sharL-> (^t stivk they Md In most corpora- 



Factual Review Questions 



1. What are some i^t the reasons Marty ^;ives ti^r the 
whole business system bein>; under attack tixlay • 

2. What three propl^als tor retium dix*s Marty discuss- 
; What does Marx mean by saying that capitalism 

creates a wivld atk-r its own ima^eT 

4. For what reasons diXN Friedman maintain that tree 
enterprise capitalism is a detense ot treeLlom? 

5. What two uinditions diH?s Friedman hold necessary to 
sa^ev;uard voluntar\' ci^iperation m a tree, private 
exchan>;c economy" 

o. Why doc^ Eben>tadt maintain that the present tree 
enterprise system is thi' cxceptunv not thi' rule i^^t 
Western political ecom^myT 

7. What chan^o did nineteenth s entury .j;-f.: 'w;*: philo- 
sophy iviny;; 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1. Discuss the contention that dishonesty is built into 
the business system because this is the nature of free 
enterprise capitalism. Do you agree or disagree? Give 
your reasons. 
Suggested Guidelines 

--Review the artnit-. by M^rty Marx. Nader and Tyler 
- Consider the pf)ints abcuit rreedom.made by Friedman, 



tions, the actual voting is done by ^\\'\n^ one's proxy to 
the directors or io a tow other active members. 

Consumer-interest group: A nonproti^ public interest 
or^;ani/ation that has as its purpose the fostering and pro- 
tection ot legitimate cmisumer rights and interests. 

Corporate responsibility: The notion that the corpv^ration, 
alitng with its obligations tit its shareholders, alsi) has 
obligations to the society at large, which include promot- 
ing the common gocxl by pi^sitive contributions to human 
welt are as well as abstaining trom those acts deemed, det- 
rimental to socit;ty. tor example, irresponsible pollution, 
price tixing, pri.xiuction o\ shiKldy or unsafe merchandise, 
and so on. 



8. On what griiunds does Leys maintain that modern 
business executives do more thinking about valuta 
than their counterparts ot an earlier era7 

' "J. What is Nader's main contention about and accusation 
against Amencan business? 

10. Why does Nader see the consumer movement as 
motivated by ethical rather than ideological demands? 

1 1 What two major restraints does Tyler discuss in con- 
nection with the limitations of corporations? 

12. What is the impact of the fact that t<xiay ownership of 
corporations has become morl» impersonal? 

I.V What is the main point that Heilbroner makes about 
multinational cor^mrations? 

14. What are some ot the new problems these multi- 
national corporations have intnxluced? 

15. What major new development in multinational cor^ior- 
ations diK»s Carley detect? 



"Reflect on what sort of ethical means you yourselt 
would {o: do) tollow it you were (or are) in business. 
--Consider the goals of business and whether they are 
compatible with your standards of hont*sty. 

2. What hiis been your reaction to and evaluation of 
the recent foreign bribery scandals? Discuss the mora! 
principles you think should be involved in dealing with 
foreign countries in business deals. 

oO 



Suggested Guidelines 

— Review Ihe factors limiting; cc^rpDrate responsibility ^ 
Tyler discusses them. 

— Consider the analyses ^ivcn by h^cilbroiKT and Carle 
oh the nature and problems oi the multinational 
corporations. 

— ReHect on what cttective steps, it any. vnii think are 
feasible in dealing; with the pmblern ot pa\'olts 



3. Do you think enough is being done by both busi- 
ness and government to protect the consumer? What 
reforms or laws, if any, would you like to see enacted? 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Examine Nader's ar>;uments ay^ainst the way bi^ busi- 
ness is conducted. 

— Evaluate Tyler's diseussii>n ot the limitations on cor- 
porate responsibility. 

— Do you think ycHi tan intluence policy in any way to 
change the situation? Hi>w and i^r why? 



Suggested Reading 



by Mjrtin E. Marty 



Books 

Bell. Darnel, fhf Cultuf.ti i\'*'.hiuiht:vn> C'w;n/w/jsM!. New York. 
[97o. Bell M\^ a cimtiailiction betwem a ^ynm and purposive 
(almost Pri)k*stant) business ethic and a hednnist and rwrkless 
leisure style; in the prixi-ss he set*, forth some rather protouml 
observations on the need tor better j?,roundin^ than we now 
have for attituili's toward busmess. work, and leisure. 

Calian, Carnej^ie Samuel, the Co^ffl /\ul'^/^n^» //if Widi ^hed 
joumnl. Rirhmond. V'ir^inia. ]^75. A sketchy and short book 
on the attitudes reflected in the prominent business news- 
paper; Calian's is a Christian critique. 

Carter.' Paul A, The "^pmluni Crr>i> ,)/ the CilMil .X^e. DeKalb. 111.: 
Northern Illinois University Press. M7I. The United States 
- ..took a basic turn toward industrialization and bi^; business in 
the late nmeteenth tentury. Alon^ with it came numerous 
religious traumas. Carter sets these into context. 

Cawelti, john G. Api>>de> ot the ^eit-MiuU .M.ur Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. l^o5. Success has been a main >;oal 
and motive in the business world, and Cawelti. as at home 
with literature as with history, traces how it almost became a 
religion at certain stages ot the American past. 

Cheit. F.. ed. Ue Bigness UnhliyhtieKt. New York: Wiley. l9o4. 
Essays on public relations, advertising, marketing, and the 
assumption ot the business world's leaders. 

De Grazia. Sebastian. The R>/r/!ui/ Comwufuty. A ^tmh vf Aitomir 
Chicago: University ot Chicago Pri^ss. 1948. In the present 
context, the author's understandings of how people are con- 
fused by the commands to compete and to cooperate, to be 
active and to have leisure, are most appropriate. Anomie 
refers to the norinlessness and apathy ot people contused by 
such directives. 

Demant, V. A. Reli^i*u ittui the DeJitie ot Cupifuh^-m. London. N52. 
At a decisive turn in British history, as the nation was moving 
toward c welfare state, a British thinker took a look at the part 
religion had played in both the rise and transformation or 
decline of capitalism: the treatise has value for America as it 
seems to be shitting more and more to a planned economy. 

Divita, S. F.. ed. Aih-erti^w^ iirul the Vuhhi Jfiffte^t Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1^74. Some of the moral and 
ethical issues in advertising are subjects of essays in this an- 
thology. 



Friedman. Milton. Ciipilith^m and Irccihrn Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. l^o2. Friedman is called a "classical econ- 
omist" who believi's completely in a free economy and a 
tree market; he is an enemy of most kinds of regulation and 
restraint. His is a logical and rigorous statement of this posi- 
tion; whoever buys into his first premise is likely to find his 
whole argument to be convincing. 

Galbraith. john Kenneth. Vie Affhient Soaety. Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin. 1909. Economist Galbraith successfully stamped on 
the Arrerican mind a phrase that referred to an economy of 
abundance, not of want; he also posed many issues that grow 
out of such a concept and reality. 

Garrett, Thomas M. and S. j. Uhu> im BiHne>>. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1903. A Catholic statement of the 
systematic issues involved with business! it presupposes nu 
technical familiarity with Catholic thought and. docs not push 
too hard for one religious system at the expense of apprecia* 
tton of others. 

Hayek. Friedrich A. The Roiui to Serfilom. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press. 1965. "Hands Off!"j5 Hayek's slogan to any- 
one who would tamper with or control the economy. He is 
rather strident and allows for so little compromise that he is 
not always taken seriously except by people who almost be- 
long to the cult of "free enterprise." But under the rhetorical 
overstatement there is a consistent and very important warn- 
ing that has spoken to people of different economic outlooks 
as well. 

Heilbroner, Robert L. Bu^me» Oi'dizntioti'in Dechne. New York. 
1976. The noted economic historian envisions the develop- 
ment of a planned economy after the capitalist business ver- 
sion, and then explores moral and philosophical issues that 
will accompany the shitt. 

.The WorUlu Phib^ifpher^. 4th ed. New York: Simon & 

Schuster. 1972. Heilbroner will help any reader who would 
like to understand the development of economic theory: his 
are succinct, cogent, and fair portrayals of the prime figures 
in the history of economic thought. 

HofstadteV. Richard. iXinvirUytti m Afuenum Thcu^iht. Rev. 

ed. New York: Braziller. 1959. Social Danvinism was the 
fancy name some people gave to the ethical system that 
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developed out of one reading of Charles Darwin and his 
evduHorury theories. It was a 'survivalof-the-tittest' kind of 
ideology, one that was widely used and even more widely 
misused in the competitive economic pattern of early indus- 
Inal America. 

.Potter, David M. People of Plenty. Chicago: University of Chicago 
' Press. 1954. The business factor and the economic element 
in. American life is the subject of this history: Ptittcr appre- 
ciates and celebrates the economic order that so many other 
■ scholars have criticized. Because there was always more pt>s- 
sibility of invention and investment. Americans have re- 
mained a prosperous and largely healthy people. 
Schumpeter. loseph A. dirtlaliy^n. boiinlhtn. OemoLUhy. 3rd 
ed. New York: Harper & Row, 1^50. This is not a primer 
for newcomers, but those who take pains to prepare them- 
selves and who then stay with it will find here one of the 
better expressions of the way capitalism has developed 
through history and how it is being transformed in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Spurrier. William A. Eihh> an.! Bu-ine"^. New York. 1^62. This 
is a very simple Protestant exploration of moral themes and 
ethical systems in business, in the form of informal letters 
written by an ethicist to a businessman. Not very systematic, 
but it will familiarize people with some Christian themes. 

Tawney. Richard Henry. RWt^icn ami the Rtse of Cap\tnliim: A His- 
torunl 'StuJy. New York. 1926. This book has had an influ- 
ence second only to Weber's as a theoretical treatise about 
how Protestantism in particular helped shape capitalism and 
the business ethos, but Tawney's is more fleshed out histori- 
ally than was Weber's. 



Additional Suggestions 



Recommended by Philip Rieff 
Articles 

Andrews. Kenneth. "Can the Best Corporation^ Be Made Mor- 
al?" Hunumi Bii>m(» Rmra\ May/June 1973 (p\ 64). 

Chandler. Alfred D.. jr. The Role of Busmess\jn the United 
Slates: A Historical Survey. Duedulus. Winter I9o9 (pp. 
23-40). ! 

"The Dilemma of Corporate Responsibility and Maximum Pro- 
fits: An Interview with David Rockefeller." 6iMHr>> ami Soiuty 
Review. Spring 1974 (pp. 5-7). 

Drucker. Peter F. "The Concept of the Corporation." bii>ifie» 
litul Soiiefy Revieic. Autumn 1972 (pp. l2. 15-17). 

Maikiel. Burton C. and Richard fi. Quai,.^t. "Moral Issues in 
Investment Policy." Han\mi Bu^mes^ Review. March/ April 1971 
(pp. 37-39). 

Veblen. Thorstein. '"Christian Morals and the Competitive Sys- 
tem." hitenmtionul joumul of EthL>. UnuATy 1910 (pp. 181-185). 

Weber. Max. 'The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism." 
In from Mux Weher. edited and translated by H. H. Gerth and 
C. W. Mills. New York: Oxford University Press. 1946 (pp. 
302-309). 

Whitaker. lohn H. 'The Supremacy of the. Business Ethic.*' 
BiiMMi-s- afhi 9>i\iety Review, Summer 1974 (pp. 93-94). 

Books 

Heermance. Edgar L. T/ir £//m- BM!,trif>>. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1926 (pp. 210-218). Heermancertirgues that Christianity 
can do much to raise the standards of fetisirtssethics. 
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15, Racism 

Learning Objectives 
To understand 

the relation of racism to the nnual health onci Mtjhty nl d Mu'iets 

the meaning; anii cHci ts or rait* preiiuluc 

the meaning of equahty in rci i>y;nition ami uppoitunity 

the difficulty of achieviny; this cquahty 

Overview 



In 1955 a young*bl.ick preacher. Martin Luther Kin>; |r.. led 
a group of blacks in a boycott i)t the Mont>;onuT\', Ala- 
banna city buses to protect raiial se>;re^tion. This octu^n 
marked the effective [x'gmning of what was [o beci^me a 
concerted effort to brin)^ about fundamental changes in the 
American s<Kial system 

Though it was not jntil I^o.^ that national attention be- 
came focused on racial iliscrimination because of the fx^lice 
violence against peaceful demonstrators m Birmmgfiam. 
Alabama, the momentum had been built up that galvan- 
ized this attention into action. It resulted in the far- 
reaching Kennedy bill that became the W64 Civhl Rights 
Act. Its objective was equality before the law by ex- 
pressly forbidding' discrimination on the basis i^f race, 
color, religion, national origins, and, in employment, sex. 
Title II of the bill outlawed discrimination in public ac- 
commodations. Titles 111 and [V called for liesegregation . 
of public facilities and SLhiM>ls. In I«^o3 President ji^hn- 
son's Voting Rights Act was passeti. md Congrc^s enacted 
the War on Poverty and extensive new eilucatitmal 
programs to improve the schoi^ls. 

What is the situatii^n now. a d(ven years later? I hi' 
legal and physical baltk»s over si hoi^l lousing are still with 
us. When President Carter was in the process ot chix>,ing 
his cabinet, black leaders were still voicing compiamts that 
the black population was not being adequately represented. 
The flight to the suburi^^ and the decay ot the inner 
cities, heavily p>opulated by blacks, still go on. Black un- 
employment IS muih higher than that among other 
groups; black prisoners make up a dispropiuticnate share 
of the prison pt^pulation 

■ What has happened to the promise and the progn-ss ot 
reform? Why is it difficult to make the laws really work? 
What are some ot the deeptT reasons behind the rai lal 
divisions in American sixiely^ In what ways might the 
black community take the moral leadership tor achieving 



»/(■ fn./i' equality? It is fundamental questions such as these 
with which this unit is concerned. That they are moral 
issues is clear: they deal with human dignity, freedom, 
and equality. To the extent that they involve an evalua- 
tion ci some basic American cultural orientations, they 
become, moral issuer of supreme importance for the prog- 
rt»ss ancf-.survival of our culture. 

Swedish economist Cunnar Myrdal coined the expres- 
sion "the American dilemma" to describe the nonfreedom 
of a racial i',roup in a society built on the premise of free- 
dom. TheYiewspaper article and first Reader selection by 
Kenneth B. Clark speak of this dilemma in terms of a 
deeper one prevalent in American society as a whole, 
namely, that moral ambivalence that professes devotion 
to the ideals of freedom, equality, honesty, and high- 
minded values as worthy goals in theory, but ignores 
their implementation and application in practice. 

What makt^ this a deep and persistent cultural dilemma 
is that, in Clark's words, 'it is inextricably entangled with 
status striving, success symbols, moral and ethical preten- 
sionN. and the anxieties and fear of personal and family 
failures." It perpetuates itself because our children learn 
early in life that moral consistency has its- limits and those 
limits are defined in terms of the reality principle. That 
is to say. honesty may be the bc»st moral policy, but that 
does not make it the? best personal, group, or national 
survival policy. Americans show their devotion to this 
realism by the way they look tor tough-minded leaders, 
guided by the so -called realities in their decisions rather 
than by high-minded ideals. 

Is there hope ior society? Clark seL»s a hope in that 
minority that insists on following principles, on tx»ing "un- 
real ist it.' They are the people of passionate concern 
who keep ideals alive and hold out hope for their eventual 
realization. And fcir Clark, adherence to moral ideals is 
the last bt»st hiipe ior human survival. 
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' Alon>; with thih moral ambivalenttv ract» prouJtliti' itst'll 
is ji work a>ntrilHitifi^'. \o the Anu'nuHi tiiu'mma. l". 
Franklin Fra/ior t-xamino ttu- rTUMiiin^; and inanilt^tations 
of preconccivoti racial attitiuli^ not touiulfti on knoul- 
ed^e or exporienco. that makf it uittitult tor a nuMnhtT 
of one race or roli>;ion to rflatf t.^ indivuiuals \vho art' 
difterent trom tht»m. Fi>r the nn^t part siuh prt'iuduv 
IS absorbed troni the fnvironnu'nt in v%nKh oru- w;[ow^ iif^ 
It is directed, as f-ra/ior points out, not a.w;ain^t an indivi- 
dual VNith certain oKfrvahle charat ten^lu v but ci>;ainst 
the individual as a nuMiibfr of a rattv Wt' are all taruihai 

with the oxprt>bsion Some ot mv tnefuis aro 

(till in blank). And it otten LO^H^ troni very prejudKOLi 
indivi'^jals 

In a piece Mmilar to the one by Bert Kru}^er ^mitli m 
'the unit on a.mn.w;. rvaelist Ralph hlhson desi nbes wfut it 
is like bi' an invisible maiv ' oiu» othen^- whiter 

- --dont see as an 1. Rather what they hv as they look 
at hirn are thfir own attitudes. And reallv someime 
" you don t see a^ a p<Tsoii is not treated like one 

What tan be tit)ne alnnit these torms (^t irrationahty ' 
and mt>ral t^liruine^^^ l,e.>nard pt>ints to one thin>; 

that has WL>rkeLi and lan be tuithet irnplementecl- inte- 
v;ratit>n, C'ttin>; sluilies drawn trotn the experiente (^t the 
militar>- in VVt.rlti War II and tron. inte>;rated housing pro- 
jects he .tMuludes that lontatt In-tween members (.t the 
races on the Imms ot equal status antl partuipation m a(ti- 
viti<> concerning mutual interests tend to reduce rate 
preiudue 1 his M^r! ot lontact involves a teal kno^vinw; 
ot the other. nt>t a supertu lal token rnutal prt^enle, It is 
intercMin^ to note that to: the l^reek i>hiK>sopher Aristotle 
kn.nvled^e meant a t(H^,hins ot r^Mitv a makin.w; L>t 
.ontatt and expressi.n.; th.it .onMct m voMcis. bh^.m 



points to the hi>;h cost to society — both in tinancial and 
nuiral terms- -ot not making such contact. 

The essay by jesse jatkson that follows helps us avoid 
the impression that the nuKal problem tit racism is exclu- 
sively a tMiesided white one. His tlu^is is that black 
Americans themselves must be>;in to accept a lar>;cr share 
ot the i(.>p'onsihility tor their own livt^s. He points out 
praJual measures that tan be taken tt) disfvl the welfare 
mentality, the political apathy, the decadence in the 
ghetto trom which' blacks sutter. Above all. he appeals 
to the moral authority ot the church arui community to 
become once a>;ain operative as it was in the civil rights 
mtnement. 

Hra/ier spoke ot race prejudice as an attitude with an 
emotional basis' and observed that it is not directed at 
individuals with certain visible characteristics, but at stereo- 
typics. In the next article. Robert Cok^s shows just how 
much this prejudice is an attitude ot mind, both tor black 
and white children, and how that attitude ot mind is 
encouraged by accepted patterns' ot behavior and expec- 
tations in both races. 

The concluding; selection by Martin Kilson discusses 
some ot the hopeful si>;ns ot the times that indicate that 
minds are be>;innin>; to chan>;c-. a new opennt.>ss to racial 
initiation that has made interracial marria>;e more accept- 
able: black culture as expressed in music, dance, theater, 
and even the culinary arts; television shows tor black 
stars and casts. Certainly. Kilson notes, the moral ambi- 
valence is still there, still evident, and to resolve it will 
not be an easy task by any means. Fears have to be 
allayed, policiei. have t(^ be developed that will make the • 
Rev. Martin Luther Kin>;s dream a realized ^oA in every 
se,w;ment ot S(u iety. 



Key Conci^pts 



Race; BioloKK.iilv -peak.r..; a .-.c'lu-ti. allv diMimt divMcni 
Ot a specH-s that 1ms tM:ouv;h •.-■ru'i at ior,s ot .nbreediny; 
devehv*-^^ ''^'-'^'^ ph\s:>.j; , hai ac tcibtus that are passed 
on .<ene.:ua!lv As a . : . - n.epl the term letets 
[o an\ ^rtnip wtu-n oil,.'- hdieve arr .;enrth ally diMer- 
ent and uIkuti thrv treat ,ii ; oILiln■.;ly 
Racism: A tern^ that ei^ibra.cs t>oth and .r-.--:: 
.uitu-K both t^t v,hh ti a:r r\pr.">Mc>n- ut the sotioio^ual 
(oncept L^t ra.e rreiudi.r is an .ittitud.- involving; an iria 
tional hke or dishke o( a v;roup ot people bc-causf ot lace 
u^lor reh.^lon ethnii oriv;in -ex antl s.. t(^rtn Iheatti 
tutle IS irrational bee ausc it is not ttnmded on krunv!eti.w;e 
and experience, but i^ a preiud.w;ed position or stand on 
these matters Rat ism involves a dislike ot a race and ev- 



} presses itselt m distnmination, which is an act that tienies 
j pnvile>;es or status or acceptante on the w;rounds tit irra- 
1 tu^nal dislikes. 

Minority: As dctined by Louis Wirth. it is "a.^roup ot 
people wh(\ because ot their physical t^r cultural charac- 
teristics, are sin>;led (Hit trom the others in the society in 
whith thoy live lor tiitterentia! and unequal treatment, 
and wlu> therefore re^artl themseh't-> as objects ot collec- 
tive disLTiminatitin. . . Min(^rily status tarrK^ with it 
the extluMon trtim tuil participation in the lite ot the so- 
ciety 

Ethnic group: A >;roup ot people who. on the basis ot 
race, culture, national ori^m. or roli>;uin. consider them- 
selvt^ as distintt trom other y.roups in the lar>;er scKiety. 
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Factual Review Questions 



1. What dcK'S Clark mean by \nou\\ s<.hi/o{''hu'iiij 7 

2. Whal does Clark mean by Macfiiaveiiian dualism ? 

3. Why. in the Reader seleclion, dtH*s Clark maint iin [\u[ 
the problem ot Ameraan MKu-ts thai \[ has Ix't-n 
loo bUccesstulT 

4. Where does Clark tind hi'^pi' tor the tiitiuf'' 

5. How doi^ Fra/ier dehni' race pri'iiiduf ? 

0. Why are reastM^s tor preiudu e called tationali/a- 
tions T 

7. Whal dot's F.llison nu-an vvlu-n lu- calU liim^t'lt an 
"invisiblL man ? 

8. Whal arc some ot the mk uil and miMa! costs o\ racism, 
acc(>rdm>; lo BK "Otn? 



^. Under what lircumstanccs, in Bloom's annfysis, can 
racial contact tend to change attitudes? /' 

10. What is Jackson's central argument? 

I 1 . What bla<.k tailurcs and wooknesscs doc^ Jackson 
mention? 

12. What role d(H's lackson see tor the black church in 
the stru^li' tor equality? 

l.v What does Coles' article reveal about the nature ol 
prejudice? 

14, According to Kilson what are so.ne ot the hopctul 
signs that a change in attitudes is taking place? 

13, What d(K*s Kilson say the netxonser\'ative pt>sition is? 



Essay and Discussion Questions 



1, Write an essay on why you do or do not consider 
yourself a racist. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Review the article by Clark, FtcVkt and FJiis(>n 

— Give your own definition {)\ racism. 

—Examine your belietN about equality and your ow n atti 

ludes on how sixiety should go about achieving it, 

— On the bo-sis ot yt>ur (Hvn examination ot conscience, 

give a justification ot the posits 'n you take with reganl io 

the original essjv question 

2, Granting that past injustices have been done to blacks 
and other minorities in American society, discuss 
whether or not these minorities should be given pre- 
ferential treatment in job and educational opportunities. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review the selections In' Bloom, Kickson, and KiKon. 
Pay attentu'tn to lacksons hst ot [Mack weaknessfs and 
Uilures and to the neoi onserv.jtiv t* p^oMtion de^triiH,\j by 
Kilson. 

Suggested Reading 



— It you are not in-a-^mnonTy, ct^nsidci how you. would 
teet it you were. 

— It you arc in a minority, consider how you would 
feel it you were a member ot the majority. 

— Ret led on whether there are or are not any other 
noble means to achieving the goals of equality. 

3. Write an essay on your position regarding the issue 
of forced busing to achieve racial desegregation. Give 
a defense of that position. 

Suggested Guidelines 

--Review Bloom's article and [^ay attention to the impor- 
tance attached to equal-status contact. 

— In giving the reasons tor \'our positit)n. reflect on 
whether these reasons contain racist elements, it you are 
against busing, or. it you tavor it. whether your reasons 
arc founded in tact. 

— Consider whether there are alternativt^ to achieving 
the same solution as that sought thrt)ugh busing. 



Har\'ard Llniversif^- Press, M54 A MVi()li>>;ual amount in iht* 
origins of preiudicc ami the moaning ot race 
Ljrkin l.ewii^ ti anJ (-.e(irw;t' .A C (»ltnirt) cjs /». • /'....r- 

VVilev. l^^Z A h(i<»k ot rratliMK^ ^tuit pr»'srnK ii iii'-lnncal 



pt'ispt'v tiv r op whitr rai IMP Ifaun^ wiiile Amerii an attituilf^ 
lowaril various minioiity >»r()iip^ in< liuiinK native .AriuTuans 
.^^^o .^nit'tb an*- C'nitdnv>v. OnentaK. ami lews 
Clark Kenneth B i\iTK K'.hrth^ New York: Harper & Row. 
1^65. A study ot the inner city and its poverty, and possible 
solutions lo the problem 



Pathos pf Poit^fr. New York: Harper & Row, 1974. An 

adaplahon of papers prepared over the past Iwenty fivc years 
on social juslice, social moralily, and social ^ responsibility. 
Clark condemns Ihe misuse ot power and urges social scien- 
Hsts lo lake the lead in guiding our society toward the moral- 
ity that is essential tor the survival of the human species. 

Prniuine ami Your ChiU. Boston: Beacon Press, I<>55. A 

sludy of how children learn about race and the ettccts of 
racial prejudice on s<Kiety and on the personality devclnp 
ment ot both white .^nd black children. This volume, written 
the year after the Supreme Court declared school segregation 
unconstitullonal, includes a program for action. 

DuBois, W.E.B. The Simls of BLuk fclk. Chicago: A C. McClurg 
& Co., 1*^3. A collection of essays tn whit h the noted bUtk 
leader urged a departure from the accomrr.odationist polmes 
of Booker T. Washington 

Franklin, lonn Hope, from S/ui-rry h FrccMn A Hi-hru of Wyri- 
Ammcan>. 4th ed. New York: Knopf, 1974.* Now in itv- 
fourth edition, this book surveys the experience ot blacks m 
America from their African origins and institutions to the 
present. 

Frederickson. George M. The BLuk Imu^e m ihe While Miml New 
York, 197 1. An historical account of nineteenth -century racist 
thought in America. 

Jordan, Winlhrop. The White Man's Burden: His/onm/ Or^};m> ot 
Raasm m the UnitrJ States New York: Oxford University Press. 
1974. A study of the origins of racial prejudice from the six- 
teenth to early nineteenth centuries, with emphasis on psy- 
chological forces. This volume is an abrit-lgement of his larger 
study, White over Blaik. 

Malcolm X. . Tlie Autobios^nrhu of MaLom X, txlited by Alex Haley. 
New York: Grove Press. 1964. A personal account of the 
black nationalist movement in mid twentieth century America 
by one of its leaders. 

Myrdal, Gunnar. An Ameruan Di/rmmu. Rev. cd. New York: 
Harper & Row. 1962. A classic monumental study of the 
status of blacks in the twentieth century, emphasizing the 
contradiction between American democratic ideals and the 
actual treatment of black Americans, 

Osofsky. Gilbert. The Buriien ot Rtur. A Doiunieniaru History ol 
Ne:^o -White iielution'^ in Amenui. New York: Harper & Row, 
1967. An excellent collection documenting the roots of our 
racial crisis, illustratmg the attitudes ot both white and black 
Amencjns. 



Parsons, Talcott, and Kenneth B. Clark, eds. TTir Negro American, 
Boston: Beacon Press. 1966. Based on a conference spon- 
sored by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
papers in thii volume constitute a comprehensive survey of 
the problems and status or Diack Americans today by auttiors 
from a variety of disciplines. 

Pettigrew. Thomas F. A Profile ot inv Ne\(to Aineriiau. Princeton, 
N.).: Princeton University Press, 1964. A scKiological study 
of black Americans and the impact of racism. 

Wocxiward, C. Vann. The S/nuixr Career of }im Crou\ 3rd rev. ed. . 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1974. A classic account 
of the development of segregation from 1877 to the present. 



, Additional Suggestions 



Recommended by Philip Rieft 
Articles 

Bennett, Lerone. Ir. "What's in a NameT' Lhouu. November 23, 
W67 (pp. 46-54). Repririted in Peter I. Rose, ed. OU Mmionr.s. 
New MooJ>. New York: Atherton Press. 1970 (pp. 375-380. 

Blakeslee. Sandra. "Study Rebuffs a View of Mirwrity Learning." 

Neic York Time., October 13. 1975 (p. 48). 
DuBois. W.E.B. "Race Friction Between Black and White." 

Ameriititi hunuil ot 5oiii»/(J.\n/. May 1908. Reprinted in Meyer 

Weinberg, ed. W.E.B. DiiBois: A Reader. New York: Harper 

& Row, 1970 (pp. 295-297). 
Patterwn. Orlando. The Moral Crisis of the Black American." 

The Puhhi Interest. Summer 1973 (pp. 64-65, 69). 
.'Toward a Future That Has No Past — Reflections on the 

Fate of Blacks in the Americas." The Pubhi hiterest. Spring 

1972 (pp. 59-61). 
Rieff. Philip, "Introduction." In Kelly Miller. Rmitcais ami Con- 

<eroative<. New York: Schocken Books. 1968 (pp. 10-22). 

Books 

Grier, William H., and Price M. Cobb. BLuk Ra,^e. New York: 
Basic Books. 1970. Two psychiatrists indicate the effect of 
racism on the music and language of black culture. 

Moynihan, Daniel P. J'he Nryro famdu: The Ctse fin Nutiatud Action. 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Policy Planning and Research, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1965. Reprinted in Peter I. Rose, 
cd. Slavery and //■« Aftermath. Chicago: Atherton Press, 1970 
(pp. 362 -3o3). The author discusses the travails of the black 
family as a continuing reminder of the past. 
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16. Moral Education 



Learning Objectives 
To understand 

the scope or limits o\ tiMiiul tvlucation m (t jnMnitimv; iruuK atin.w; .uul Jjiiiyin^; moral wilucs 
the role ot the teacher as moral i iiiiLatof 

the jj;rowth ot moriil ^ onsi iousncs-- arui i\\c mrans to prnmotc it 
some current trtTuK m moral edui atun- 



Overview 



This Hnal'unit on moral ociuLatic^n mtvos a^ ati apt vonclii- 
sion to the prece\.linj«; ones ami a complerTifnt to tin* disius 
sion on the nature i>t mc>rality vv'tli vvhkfi this ccuirst* 
began. Amon^ other thiny^s ciisi.usM'd at tho bt'y;innin^;. 
the signiticanct' ot ^.ulturo as thr nurturiny; matrix o\ 
values, ideals, and giviK. net t'sstir\- and vital to its survival, 
was omphasi/ed it was pointeti out that a ^(>Lietvs 
morality exprt*sst> the standards \oi atct'ptahle and tittmv; 
behavior within a l ulture. It alsi> onilHulu's the tiuMnin^' 
of a >;roup's iiimmunal exptTiopAf What [us mtMniny; 
judged in terms ot how well ways ot thinking. hclit'Viny; 
judging, and acting enable a ^tnifty to lopc witli tht 
ongoing process ot living and than^v Iht' morality . 
culture cmhracos must hv both stable cn{>u>;h and tIcxiiMt 
enough tt) ailcquatcly respond to tht» vhallfn^t^ c^l a par 
ticular time and to leavo room tor gt-numt' novolty. 

in societies Ifiat arc relatively ^mall in M/e ami sirnpii 
in technology, all that is needcil tor iPLlividutil ami ^roup 
survival can be passed on to sui it^sive generaticms by ar 
informal eduiational prcness The young W'crr, by ob 
serving the adults absorlMii.k; tht- groups hiNtory am 
mores, and taking part in its rituals and its wi^rk 

But this sort ot proLt^s set-rns inadequate in a ti-thno 
logically advanced society such as ours W'c are toru'L 
to rely on tormal education. slIumiIs. and LlevelopeLl (ur 
ricula to achieve this process ot m\ ;.</:.:, k*:.-'; I his is tht 
process ot acquiring those skilU that enable an indiviiiua 
to function ettettively as a member M.cietv in tht' at 
tive pursuit of selt-reah/atitm 



As Shirley Letwin pointed out in Unit 8. to be in society 
IS to make a moral commitment because it inv(?lvc^ sharing 
certain ideas abtuit what is suitable, just, righl. proper, 
seemly, decent. The process ot socialization is meant to 
tt:)ster this civility. Formal education as the primary 
means ot iniplementing this process in our society is. 
consequently, a moral task, concerned with the develop- 
ment ot moral consciousness. But what, specifically. 
shcHjId this task include? How should the schools go 
alnuit it? What problems and dangers does it involve, 
ami how can they be hantllcd or avoided? Tht^e arc the 
que^titins that this unit undertakes to discuss. 

The newspaper article l^y Philip Kielt raises the issue 
o\ what a iiuxlern etiucation tor mt)rality should do, given 
the structure motlern scKiety. There is, ot course, the 
question ot what role the family still must play. Though 
there is disagreement here, there is accord in the idea that 
the direction that the moral conduct ot -in individual is 
likely to take is- set quite early in lite. The firmness and 
inevitability ot this set of directions are a matter ot dis- 
pute. The current theories stress that morahty develops 
and evolves in different stages. Hducation helps foster the 
In'havior api^ropriate to each stage. Ricff discusses the 
several problems attendant upon implementing this task. 

|-tr>tering moral conscicujsni^s in the educational setting 
is as much an art as it is a matter tif educational science. 
Max Weber discusses this art in the sel-ting tif university 
teaching. In t^^serving the inner morality tif his own 
specialty, the teacher exhibits fidelity to the demaml of 
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accepted stancijrtis In resejrch Weber >tates he nui^t 
examine all tact^ even those th.il c^nint against his ihec^n,' 
By this tidehty to rf)r iiuut inor.ility ot his ji^ademu 
disciphne. he can promote a moral i i»t^M u'UMie^s in the • 
student 

The selection by liniile Purkh.-un that ti^llrnvs covers 
a broader spectrum I't issues m moral edutatu>n i>urk- 
heim s concern is with k^th thi- me. liani^- and t(^hnulue^ 
n\ the proiess atui the nunc f hili>-ophk (.questions ot the 
meaning ^it moral authi»rfty disMfMine and nu>ral knowl- 
ed.v;e. To summarize ^ulclnltly ihi' points that Purkheim 
makes m his ana' s|^ it mi.v;ht be ot help to reiall some 
tunsiamental meanings ot thi-si- vvoril>. their etymology or 
language nxits Tiie vsnrd ^iuUirfU-.' has js one ot its tunda- 
mental meanin.v;^ a produlln^ or ti^sterinK and promoting; 
o\ something, a .v;ivin^ iiurease to something;. Moral 
authority, m Purkheim sensi- is the promoting; or toster- 
inK ot mitral lonsi lousni'ss. It springs trom the educators 
In-liet in his ta^k and its w;rL'nt si>;niticance. It is^ in a 
word, a tonsciou^iu^s o\ viKatiiMi or a ehallenj^e to higher 

^ /^js.j.-.J'i, is iirdereii learnin.v; o\ learning that is both 
tlirected and has a direction or w;i>al. Moral discipline is 
ordered toward the attainment ot self-mastery. And it is 
in exerusins it that iiKiividuals turthet develop it. Moral 
authority Utters rnoial dl^Llpllne. vvhuh, m time, is stren^;- 
thened by moral action. Buf this discipline itselt, it it is 
U> result in truly moral beluvun, that is. from mternali/ed 
norms .Kn'pled witli the autiMu>niv ot free will, is based 
,,n knowledge .\e.ain m the Ja-^siLal sense, lo Wnow 
rmans to kni>w \hc ieaM)n> tor to understand si>mc-thin^ 
in term- ot its -auses It is then, ny explanation, ques 
tionins and . ritual analyst of moral prmcipk-s that moral 
kr^owledst- internah/ed and efte.tively a.tuali/ed. 

These points made by Purklieim art' approached tnvn 
the perspe«.ti\e i>t t!ie developmental theory ot morality 
jean riav;et i^^ one i>t it- leadmy; c\p(mi-ntv But Playlets 
lanv.u.u',e 1. ditteten: Hi- Mvuern with the biolo^ual 
tvi^i^ <^t fmman M^'He[>tual lievel' >pnu'nt i-^ evident 1 he 
twi> st.i^e^. !u- disM;s«.e^. are tlie ..on'.traint sta^c ^Hid the 
,iuipetatitni Ma.u Thev lorre-porxi to the .orueptual 
d. ■.(■l.>pn^e!it the .hild C oi>t;amt i- netes-ary wlien 
the « hild iia- nol \ r[ atlairu\i u>nsi lousness of »-thers and 
then i;yj^:-^ -irui ,iei'Keuis I here t(»!Knvv a.u>idink; to 
Piav'rt a ti.irMtior.i; ^ta.;e im vvhu h authivily accepted 
n(./.u,sr It. suLir..r 1. the aiitmwitv figure- in parents, I he 
^.„,|, KitiMM M.i^r i:i whi.f. \hr . iukl !s tieateil as a per-tMi 
vv.fh ii.w;ht'^ .iiP-.t;,Mi to iir^ ietst.ind teasi.!!"^ tot folhnv 
!UM.- and tu ( -ptc-- -^e!: '.mH h the stage at whu.h 
autrr>o!!U- IS po'.Mhie Ajti'ni»m\ means the voluntary 
internali/ati.u^. ol :( t\ - :noral -^tandard'^ on the baM-^ o\ 



uncierstandiny; their meaning;. It iloes not mean moral 
individualism or anarchy, nor is it the compulsion ot pure 
duty 

This same autonomy is discussed in terms ot moral 
character. In Greco-Christian terms, character is a distinc- 
tive stamp or impression imprinted on personality, giving 
It its peculiar bent and modes ot expression. For Martin 
Buber. the task ot the educator is to help mold this im- 
pression. The teacher is one amon>; many influence's but 
an extremely important one because he y;oes about the 
task as a vocation, thus with consciousness and will. 
Conscious ot his mission, he doc^ not make the mistake 
of ^\yj\n^ instruction in ethics, but rather illustrates what 
ethical living; is throuy;h the communication of his own 
moral consciousni»ss in action. 

The social contorts ot moral learning; and action would 
seem to need no further emphasis. >;iven the themes 
already discussed in the preceding units. But there are. 
and probably always will be, c^uestions raised about the 
ultimate foundations ot what constitutes moral action, 
the derivation and meaning ot "ought." For American 
philosopher )ohn Dewey, these questions arise because of 
misdirected philosophic effort. As Dewey expressed his 
own philosophic conviction in another context, "It is in 
the concrete thing <f> npntmeil that all the grounds and 
clues to its own intellectual or logical rectification are 
contained. If you wish to find out what . , . any philo- 
sophic term rneans, go to experience and see what the 
thing is experienced as." For Dewey, morality is experi- 
enced in the mteractions of the individual with the social 
environment. He argues that all questions ot morals 
are 'connected with the actualities of existence, not with 
ideals, ends and obligations indepencient of concrete 
realities. Education enables the individual to observe 
ami understand these realities properly and to tester the 
spirit ot scientific inquiry into them. 

The concluding article l^y Amitji Htzioni reviews some 
of the current methods of teaching morality. But in line 
with Dewey's analysis of moral experience, he points out 
that no matter what acaciemu curriculum is in vogue, it 
will be inettective as tar as actual results are ewcerned 
as long as students are subject to the 'hidden curriculum" 
that regulates their school experience. The hidden curri- 
culum, F"t/ioni claims, revolves around grades, athletics, 
and student behavior. They all revolve around conform- 
ity tor the sake of success anii acceptance, The ethic 
that students do absorb can be 'rumnied up in the phrase 
winning is everything." Learning integrity— being a 
moral whole— is impe^sstble in a social situation in which 
moral schizophrenia is the ne>rm. 
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Key Concepts 



Socialization: The process of lUqiiirir)^ Ihost' p"hysic al. 
mental, moral, and social skills that fnablo an individual to 
function ettectivcly as a nu:rnbfr i»t stxiety in the active 
pursuit i>t self-realizalion. 

Education: A prcKi*ss throu^ii vvhith the skills, vakil's, ami 
knowled>;e emphaM/ed by a culture are imparted by intor- 
mal or formal lessons. 

Cognitive development: This term is useil in reference to 
Pia>;el s theory that learning; to talk, tfiink and ""eason are 
siHial as well as psy^hi^lo^Kal pheniMnena. They are 
arni>n>; the basu priH esses invoked m si>cijh/ation. 

Factual Review Questions 

t What are the two fheuries ot moral development 
discussed by Riett? 

2. Where iloe^ Riefr think th(' >;reat problem ot modern 
m(irji edu<.atu>n lies? 

3. What does Weber mean bv say:n>; that the leaiher 
stands in the service ot moral fcrct^sT 

4. What does Durkheim mean by m:>ral authtirrty- 

5. Why does Purkheim consider a sen'^e of finitLuk' 
nete^sarv fi^r moral consciousnt>ss' 

c?. What tian>:er must the teaiher against atu^rd 

in>; to Purkheim? 

" What staw;es o^ develc^ptin-nt lio**^ l'i,u:et 
tlistin^iuish^ 

What iloes fia^et mean by autcnn ^rnv^ 

Essay and Discussion Questions 

1. What are or would be your priorities as a parent if 
you were asked the question "Why do you want your 
children to get an education?" List at least four reasons 
in order of their importance to you, and give some 
reasons for your choice of priorities. 

Suggested Guidelines 

— Review Et/ionj's artic le and evaluate his ^nfiusm i>t thi» 
hidden ajmculum..ifKl ycnir own attitudt^ to tin* >:oals it 
stresses. 

—Consider rhc impi^rtance [nhn L'ewey attai hcil to the 
schix>l a> a siKial setting. What is implied as to ifs priman; 



Piagots theory holds that there are real iliflererues in 
the way children think at different stages oi their lievel 
opmenl. Thc*se stasis rc*^ult fr^m the inteiaition between 
the child and the world. On the lusis ot this experience 
teedbaik, the child's Ci^gnitne orw;ani/atuin undergoes 
restructuring. 

Hidden curriculum; Thi^se skills that the sluiienl must 
learn to survive academically ami socially in the school 
environment. They include conformity, (^leasing teachers 
but staying on good terms with peers, vying lor praisi* 
and grado, gaming pi)wer and prestige 



^, What does I^iagel claim is necessary for the deveK^p- 
ment ot autonomy? 

10. What, in Buber's analysis, is the distinctuMi between 
personality and character- 

1 1 . What does Bubcr mean hv the claim thai the great 
character is beyond the acceptanc e ot normsT 

12. Why dot>s Pcwey maintain that liability is the begin- 
ning i)t responsibility? 

13. What cioes Pewev hold responsible it moral stari 
darcis are low? 

14. What are the new approaches to moral education 
nientioned by Etzii^ni? 

15. What does Etzicini mean ["v llie exprr'.s'on hidclen 
V urrii ulum"? 



(^[Tiectiv«»s? 

■ Review Buber's artnle on the purp(»sf of fducatitin. 
-Reflect i)n the reasons why you tire g.iing went or 
wciuld go to schiH)!. 

2. In today's complex society, whom do you think 
should have the major respo;nsibility for the moral 
education of the child, the fiimily or the school? Dis- 
cuss the reasons for the role each should play and why 
you attribute a major role to one or the other. 

Suggested Guidelines 

-Read the issues as outlined by Riett 
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—Review the theories of moral development by Durk- 
heim and Piaget. 

—Consider the actualities ot the nhool situation ab dis- 
cussed by Etzioni. 

—Review the selections by Lasch and Novak in the unii 
on the family. 

—Reflect on your own capabilities to undertake the tast 
and. from your experience, the competence ot teachers 
to do it. 

3. Write an essay on what you consider the biggest 
defect in American elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, with special emphasis on moral education. Dis- 



cuss what you think the schools need to pay more 
attention to, and give your own suggestions of how 
these defects and lacks could be corrected. 

Suggested Guidelines 

—Reflect on your own educational experience. What do 
you think it lacked or lacks? 

- Consider the priorities you were a^sked to list in the first 
question. Which of tht^e is most neglected? 

— What would you take out ot the curriculum? 
—Consider how yoii would about developing moral 
consciousness in stuJents. 



Suggested Reading 



by PKiip Riett 
Articles 

Kohlberg, Lawrence The Claim Moral Adequao/ ot a Hinh- 

wl Stage ot \\or.i\ jinJKment " hitK.i; P/:;..'.,7-''n/ Octolvr 

25, 1973 (pp. t>}0- C>.^3, C4l 040. 
Lidz. Theodore. The Broken Balance Symbol it HunctuininK 

and the Crisis in Western CivilL^tion ' Hunutnitu- May N72 

(pp. 146. 152) 

Trow. Martin. Higher Education and .Moral development.' 
AAUr Bn/Zr-hi:. Spring l^'To (p 25) 



Brophy. Bngid. BUk ship Hvli New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Wc>2 {pp. 155-171, passim). A retlcclion of the 
new morality trom a psychoanalytic viewpoint. 

Fletcher, loseph. Motnl Re>von^ibthiy: Sihuilum Eliui> at IVi'rl. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, W74 (pp. 13, 2*^-32). A statement 
by one ot the leading spokesmen of situation ethics that no 
moral prindples* are al:>solute but depend for their validity upon 
the situation. 

Lynd. Helen Merrill. Tht Samh for Ulrihiy. New York: Har- 
court Brace & World. 1958; New York: Science EdlHons. 1961 
(pp. 250-258). -The author argues that the acceptance of 
shame 'makes possible the discovery of an integrity that is 
peculiarly one's own." 

Montagu. Ashley. Cm Hrni.v: }lunun. New York: Hawthorn 
Books. WPP. The author draws on scientific data to show 
that man is basically cooperative, and he assc»sses the impli> 
tatioiv. ot this tor moral education. 
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